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Rruit 


“TIRDAY, 


ARMER 


AND FARM WOMAN 


: 
: 


’LL HAVE IT IN JUST A MINUTE! 


STEADY NOW! 

















ONLY DURING 
OUR SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 





Offer Expires 
DECEMBER 3lst 





Exceptional 
Opportunity 
to Buy a 
26-PIECE SET 
of Rogers’ 
Guaranteed 


TABLE 
SILVERWARE 
t 


$5.90 


Packed in neat case. 
Add 25 cents to 
cover postage. 


Set consists of 

6 Knives 

6 Forks 

6 Teaspoons 

6 Tablespoons 

1 Butter Knife 

1 Sugar Shell 

The guarantee is 
without time limit. 


ea 


SOME OF OUR 
NATION-WIDE 
VALUES IN 
LINENS 
64-in. Mercerized 
Table Damask— 
toe nal po mane lustrous 
. ractive 
poor enn Yard 49c 
72-in. Basco Linen- 
Finish Damask—Per- 
manent finish. 89c 
68-in. Linen Damask 
—Silver—Bleached, 
all-linen, splendid qual- 


wy. seat Dat 1.29 


22x 22 in 4 to 
tc’ linen 
Mercerized Pattern 
Cloths—Two yards 
square; t qual 
ity, neat dam- 


a Saeneee. 1.49 


Basco Linen-Fin- 
ished Pattern Cloths 
—Size x 89 inc 


permanent finish, 


—— 2.49 
= i ~ im 5 Mephine to 


Heavy double-thread 
Terry Bath Towels in 
large size, 22 x 44 in., 

all white or with colored 
stripe border. Our 


Meoovetgesy 25c 











JUPENNEYCa 























Coming Home-Gatherings 
Suggest Preparations Now! 


The new table silverware and linen are mother’s 
delight, for they are beautiful, of such good qual- 
ity, and, withal, so inexpensive. They were pur- 
chased at a nearby J. C. Penney Company Store 


peace for the Thanksgiving 
or the Christmas dinner or fora 


royal gift, selection of a set of silver- 


ware or table linen, or both, is bound 
to bring the greatest happiness to the 


recipient. 


It is time to make YOUR selections. 


Buying at the Stores of this Nation- 
wide Institution—whether silverware, 


This is assured by the Company’s 


buying resources. 


For a quarter of a century, the J. C. 
Penney Company has been directing 


its ability and its resources upon more 


effort. 


linen or other household needs, or for 


personal wear—carries with it the 
assurance and the pleasure of getting 
standard quality goods at prices 


which afford real economies. 


Write to our 
Store nearest 
you for IIlus- 
trated Catalog 
of Holiday Gift 
Goods. Savings 
that will provea 
delight! 





JCPE 


NN 


values and service. 


NATION-WIDE 


NNEYCO 





and more satisfactorily serving the 
public. Its notable success largely is 
the result of having succeeded in this 


Once a customer, always a customer, 
_ is true of those who know the high 
quality of our goods, our unsurpassed 


A 

to our Store 
nearest you at 
this season well 
repays for a long 
ride. Bring the 
children with 
you. 
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DEPT. STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 





MARYLAND 
Frederick 


N. CAROLINA 
Albemarle 
Burlington 
Concord 
Fayetteville 
Goldsboro 


Winston-Salem 


S. CAROLINA 


Anderson 
Columbia 
Florence 
Greenwood 
Sumter 


TENNESSEE 
Cleveland 
Dyersburg 


City 





Lenoir City 
Morristown 
Murfreesboro 
Paris 
Rockwood 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 
Bristol 
Danville 
Fredericksburg 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Push Cotton Picking; Rush Fall Sowing and Planting; Feed Hogs for Profit 


The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs Calling for 
Quick Attention 


T PAYS to pick cotton promptly. Rain, dew, wind, 
I dust, insects, and disease all conspire to lower the 
market value of cotton left in the field. 

2. Concrete floors for fecding hogs should be built 
before winter makes the barnlot a mudhole. Clean cement 
floors mean healthy hogs and rapid 
gains without waste of feed. 

3. One implement in the shed is 
worth two out in the weather. If 
they must remain unprotected 
through the winter, then grease 
metal surfaces with axle grease 
and paint wooden parts with lead 
and oil. 

4. One big difference between 
savage and civilized races of men 
is housing. And it is housing that makes a big differ- 
ence between wild and unprofitable animals and mod- 
ern domestic animals. Man makes this difference. 
Providing in good time warm and dry winter housing 
for our farm stock will make the difference bigger. 

5. Dig rutabaga turnips in late November. Cut off 
the tops close to the turnips and trim the roots before 
storing. Store in banks in some convenient place and 
cover with a foot of soil. Ten bushels to the bank is a 
good quantity to store in one place. They will keep 
until March or later. 

6. Tight, stiff, poorly drained, and humus-deficient 
soils need moderately deep breaking this fall or winter, 
and need lime, too. Gotton, corn, tobacco, and peanut 
land, unless covered with coarse vegetation, can be 
brought to good seedbed condition by disking. 


7. In all the Coastal Plains and the Lower Piedmont 
regions, November is the safest time to sow wheat to 
avoid the Hessian fly and drouth that interfere with a 
prompt stand from earlier sowing. Good seed sowed 
on a thoroughly prepared seedbed gives best insurance 
of a good yield. 

8. Rape and vetch will grow intermittently through 
the winter. Sowed before the middle of November, 
they will begin to furnish grazing in late February or 
early March. (This is the time permanent pastures 
should not be grazed.) If fertilized with 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate, 125 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 
75 pounds of muriate of potash, double the growth may 
be expected. 

9. Safe breeching straps have saved folks and teams 
and wagons and goods from a world of harm. Well- 
made terraces are the breeching straps by which the 








good farmer’s fields hold back their overloads of water 
and ease them safely down the hill. Whether they 
belong to our wagon harness or to our fields, let’s be 
sure fo keep the breeching straps atways trustworthy. 
It certainly pays. 

10. There is no winter cover crop that can be sowed 
so late in the fall and mature so early in the spring and 
plow down so well as, or yield better than Abruzzi rye. 
Sowed as late as the middle of November in the upper 
Cotton Belt and as late as early December in the lower 
half of the Cotton Belt, Abruzzi rye grows quickly and 
protects the soil from washing through the winter and 
early spring. It ripens in May, when it may be cut for 
seed and followed by corn, sorghum, potatoes, cowpeas, 
soybeans, peanuts, or velvet beans, or the crop may be 
plowed down earlier and cotton or a truck crop planted. 
There yet remains three to six -weeks in which this 
winter cover grain crop may be sowed. 


What to Plant in Early November 


ED, white, sweet, and alsike clovers; wheat, barley, 
and grasses—all may yet be sowed with a good 
chance of making a crop in the Piedmont region 

of the Carolinas and Southern Virginia, if the seed are 
sowed in well prepared ground. In Coastal Plains region 
of the Carolinas and Virginia, the season will soon be 
late for these crops and they should be sowed at once :— 


Austrian winter pea Oats Sweet clover 
Alsike clover Rape Wheat 
Barley Red clover White clover 
Mammoth clover Rye 


In the garden we may sow all the following in the 
Coastal Plains region and the four marked with a * 
in the Piedmont region :— 


Beets Cress *Onion (seed and 
*Cabbage *Kale sets) 

*Carrots Lettuce Spinach 

Chard Mustard 


Prepare for setting all trees, vines, shrubs, berries, etc. 


Best Feeds to Fatten Hogs 


ARMERS who are now breeding and feeding hogs 
Fu. market and follow the plaris of the Extension 
Service are making money at a time when money is 
needed—and needed badly by the cotton farmer espe- 
cially. Some common mistakes that are rapidly being 
corrected by intelligent farmers are these :— 
1. Attempting to fatten hogs on an all corn ration. 


2. Attempting to fatten hogs with no corn or its equiva- 
lent in the ration, 


3. Neglecting to add protein and mineral feeds such as 
fish meal or tankage. 


Fortunate indeed is the man who has soybeans, pea- 
nuts, velvet beans, and pasture, green and fresh, on 


which to graze hogs for making next year’s meat supply 
and a surplus for the market. But such a man cannot 
expect a profit from his hogs if he follows the old 
plantation methods of feeding and fattening hogs. 
There is a big difference between (1) selling for $24 a 
hog that has cost $24 to raise and fatten, and (2) sell- 
ing a hog for $24 that has cost $12 to raise and fatten. 


When corn is high-priced and scarce it will probably 
not pay to let the hogs gather their own corn, if there 
is a plentiful supply of soybeans, peanuts, or crops that 
hogs are to harvest themselves. In such a case, the 
thing to do is to gather and store the corn and to feed 
about a third or fourth of a full corn ration, preferably 
at night and after the hogs have gathered their grazed 
ration. Under no circumstances should we exclude 
corn or its equivalent from the ration of a hog. Corn 
and soybeans fed together will make quicker, better, 
and far more profitable gains than either fed alone. 


If hogs are to be fattened in pens or dry lots with 
corn as the main ration, then the profit from their 
gains will be far greater and far more economical if 
fish meal or tankage is added to the ration, using one 
part by weight to 8 or 10 parts of corn. If fish meal 
or tankage is not obtainable in local markets, supplies 
may be had through county agents, and merchants will 
soon carry them in stock. Some farmers will be in- 
clined to leave tankage or fish meal out of their fatten- 
ing ration on account of the apparent cost of these con- 
centrates. This will be a mistake. To add one of these 
concentrates will increase feeding profits enough to 
more than pay for its cost, perhaps twice over. 


If the hogs have no green pasture or other greer 
feed, then they should be fed some good, leafy legume 
hay from a small rack kept filled all the time. In addi- 
tion, the hogs should have before them a mixture of 
one part salt and two parts wood ashes. This mixture 
together with plenty of good, clear water should always 
be before fattening hogs and all others. 


Prune Scuppernongs Now—Not a Spring Job 


ON T overlook pruning the scuppernong and other 
D muscadine grapes. This is a fall and early winter 

job and not one for the spring. The best time 
is just as soon as the leaves have fallen following the 
first freeze. 


Too many of us have the idea that this type of grape 
does not require pruning. This is a mistake. If the 
vines are not pruned and thinned, they will form a 
tangled nass and produce fewer grapes and inferior 
ones at that. They are kept under better control and 
produce more fruit when trained to trellises. 





THESE COWS ON THE ORPHANAGE FARM AT OXFORD, N. C., SEEM PERFECTLY CONTENTED WITH ALFALFA AS A GRAZING LEGUME 
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Carolinas Can Prosper 


T WAS worth while to visit the South Carolina 
| State Fair this year just to get a vivid, compre- 
hensive view of the progress the state is making. 
Many people have a feeling that South Carolina has 
made little advancement since the boll weevil covered 
the state. And naturally these same people feel that 
Eastern North Carolina agriculture has a dark outlook 
since this year has shown that the boll weevil is likely 
to hurt us hereafter just as much,as it hurts South 

Carolina. 

It seems worth while to take most of our editorial 
space this week, therefore, to summarize some of the 
more striking evidences of South Carolina progress 
for two reasons :— 

1. In the first place, recognition and appreciation are 
due the South Carolina farmers who are responsible 
for the fine record the state has made during a period 
of difficulty and readjustment. They need to realize 
that they are making creditable progress and only need 
to “keep on keeping on.” 


2. In the second place our readers in the cotton coun- 
ties of North Carolina, where the weevil has brought 
discouragement, need to learn a lesson from South 
Carolina. We need to learn that not only is better 
diversification imperative but it is practicable. 


First of all, let us review the more striking evidences 
of South Carolina progress. In a notable exhibit at 
the State Fair a rainbow about a hundred feet long and 
half as high rested one end at a pot of gold, indicating 
how the “new agriculture” developed since the coming 
of the boll weevil has brought new wealth to the state 
to take thé place of all losses from the boll weevil. 
That this picturization was not unjustified by facts is 
clearly proved by the following review :— 


1. Better farming and fertilization are enabling 
South Carolina farmers to make as much cotton now 
under “weevil conditions” as was made a generation 
ago under “poor farming conditions.” The yield of 
cotton 55 years ago was 150 pounds of lint per acre; 35 
years ago, 160 pounds; 15 years ago, 215 pounds; 10 
years ago, 210 pounds; and now, 160 pounds. 


2. Carlot shipments of products other than cotton 
have increased since 1920 as follows :— 


PR es tea hed he See oe from 0 to 8 
eS ee rae from 0 to 16 
I ona cgay epee a s.b eae from 0 to 28 
1 SS ERS DA ae iia Re ie from 0 to 50 
I on ak stg ate eins ocak from 121 to 372 


RETR ARTS gs sic a eee cae from 142 to 425 
No ag Sarg aise 6.49.9 08 from 89 to 438 
EI ne dain ass knew awe from 0 to 444 
LOTS Se en rap eee from 0to 614 
RON a oa i a ttn waalu Kraehe from 79 to 617 
SONNE, os 05-0 cin 80.409 0:8 from 525 to 953 
oa ae sweep from 1,900 to 3,000 
Trish MOtatOesS «6 oecncccccce from 2,800 to 4,500 
Watermelons ....cc.0.00008% from 3,900 to 4,500 
IAT) MELISHADIES ....0s000000% from 9,800 to 17,500 


3. There was not a creamery in the state in 1920. 
Now there are ten, and fortunately so distributed that 
they are probably in reach of most farmers in the state. 

4. In 1923, only seven cars of live poultry were ship- 
ped from the state. In 1926, 104 cars were shipped and 
every county in the state except six furnished one or 
more of these cars. Egg production is said to have 
risen from about 50 to 150 per hen per year. There are 
95 hatcheries with a capacity of 700,000 eggs. 


5. Hog feeding demonstrations a few years ago 
were not known. This year there were 179 such 
demonstrations and 30 in ton-litter contests. 

6. There were no commercial sweet potato storage 
or curing houses in South Carolina in 1916. Now there 
are 298 active potato storage houses, 230 carloads were 
shipped in 1925, and thousands of bushels in less than 
carlots were cured. The industry is growing under the 
protection of a well organized marketing associatiag. 
The sweet potato is definitely recognized as a “money 
crop.” 

7. A few years ago there was no record of the acre- 
age of soybeans. Now there are 67,000 acres. 

8. There were not only few sheep in the state a few 
years ago but these were of poor quality. Now there 
are 278 flocks and most of them headed by purebred 
rams. The clip from native or scrub sheep was 2% 
pounds per year. Crosses now clip five pounds and 
purebred animals eight pounds per year—and the qual- 
ity of wool is vastly improved by the purebred sires. 


OPINION 
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in Spite of Boll Weevil 


9. “South Carolina Is a Good Dairy Cow State.” So 
said a conspicuous legend in the Clemson College ex- 
hibit. In the period from 1923 to 1927, 293 cows made 
an average record of 643 pounds of butterfat; there 
was a 43 per cent increase in the number of tested 
cows, and 13 per cent increase in average production. 
The claim for dairying is further backed up by records 
showing that South Carolina has produced :— 

1, The South’s first world champion dairy cow. 

2. The world’s first medal of merit 2-year-old. 


3. The world’s record senior 2-year-old Jersey in the 365- 
day class. 


4. First 1,000-pound butter record in the South. 


i World’s record 2-year-old Jersey cow in the 305-day 
class. 


6. World’s record Guernsey cow in class CCC. 
7. Highest record Guernsey cow in the South. 


10. A few years ago there were no bee associations 
in the state and no commercial honey. Now there are 
25,000 loose-frame hives, six county associations of 
beekeepers, and five special queen breeders. One State 
Fair exhibit was 125 pounds of honey taken from one 
hive this year. 


11. Demonstrations made by 414 boys’ clubs under 
extension agents show individual club members inter- 
esting themselves in special forms of club work (just 
see how the youngsters are turning to livestock and 
diversification!), as follows :— 


Swine.... 1,307 Peanuts..... 94 Sheep........ 14 
Poultry... 1,036 Potatoes.... 85 Soybeans..... 8 
COTH...:. * 800 Bees.ccsces 13 Tobaced.. s+ 3 
Cotton... 620 Tomato..... 32 Miscellaneous, 38 
Calf... Gil GORGE... 6. 18 


12. South Carolina farmers are reading more farm 
papers. An exhibit at the State Fair showed that 
whereas our paper and three other Southern farm 
papers had 18,995 subscribers in South Carolina in 1918, 
these same four papers now have 62,687 subscribers. 
Furthermore, while in 1918 there were only three South 
Carolina papers with farm departments, there are now 
forty-three. 

Il 


Coming next to some evidences of progress seen in 
the South Carolina State Fair exhibits themselves, these 
things impressed themselves on our memory :— 


1. Four or five years ago we recall that the corn ex- 
hibited by the club boys contained various mixtures of 
types and colors with blue grains much in evidence— 
all indicating that scrub, mongrel, and nondescript va- 
rieties were common on their home farms. This year, 
on the other hand, the 300 exhibits were made up 
almost entirely of recognized improved varieties and 
carefully selected for exhibition. * 


2. We are quite sure that at no fair in the past has 
so much interest been taken in the machinery exhibits. 
Three-fifths of the farm land of South Carolina lies 
so well that both man and horsepower could be made 
possibly twice as profitable by the use of more ma- 
chinery. 


3. “Stop Sending Millions of Dollars Annually Out 
of the State; Grow Your Own Food and Feed at 
Home.” This was the legend over a large map issued 
by the State Department of Agriculture showing where 
a king’s ransom leaves the state monthly for products 
that should be produced at home. These careful sur- 
veys show not only how a live-at-home policy will 
leave more “velvet” from cotton and tobacco but also 
what opportunities there are for cash markets for 
diversified farm products. 


4. One great trouble with us in the past has been 
that we “despised the day of small things.” The aver- 
age cotton farmer thought it rather beneath him to pay 
much attention to cows and poultry and a year-round 
garden. Now we are discovering that the only way to 
make farming pay is not only (1) to have a cash income 
from some form of animal production, as well as a cash 
income from some form of plant production, but that 
(2) we must get the bulk of our living directly from the 
farm. In connection with this last item, the family 
garden—not merely as a few rows of vegetables planted 
in the spring and forgotten by midsummer, but as a 
year-round aid to cheap living and good living—is at 
last getting the respectful consideration of Mr. Farmer 
as well as Mrs. Farmer. And to show what Southern 
gardens can do when we try, let’s look over the fol- 
lowing list. Every vegetable named (nearly three dozen 
of them) was on exhibition at the South Carolina State 
Fair the third week in October and all fresh from 
somebody’s garden :— 





Artichoke Gherkin Pumpkin 

Beet Irish potato Roasting ears 
Butterbean Leek Salsify 
Cabbage Lettuce Squash (winter) 
Carrot Mustard Squash (summer) 
Citron Okra Snapbeans 
Collard Onion Sweet Potato 
Cowpea Onion (sets) Turnips 
Cucumber Onion (bunching) Turnip salad 
Eggplant Pepper (sweet) Watermelon 


English pea Pepper (hot) 

The Coastal Plains section of North Carolina and 
South Carolina is one of the garden spots of creation, 
In this area we can grow almost any crop that can be 
grown anywhere in America, and any kind of livestock, 
Slavery started us to depending too exclusively on cot- 
ton, but there is no reason why that heritage of slavery 
should indefinitely burden us. We must not only have 
a diversification of crops but we must add animal pro- 
duction to crop production. We must grow our own 
food and feed and so leave cotton and tobacco money 
as more nearly clear “velvet.” We must develop cash 
markets for diversified crops and for milk, cream, hogs, 
eggs, and poultry. The facts here summarized show 
that South Carolina is “finding itself’ under new con- 
ditions, and the cotton section of North Carolina must 
do the same thing. 

—S>o— 


VERY farmer should read the article, “Look Out, 
Farmers, When Congress meets!” on page 6. It 
is a clarion call that should have attention. Why 

not clip it out and mail to your Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress as an expression of your views? 


* And Thi 
efit S sin, fio: 


4 
‘| AM convinced that without some such organiza- 





tion as the Farm Bureau, agriculture cannot move 
forward in any state as it should.” So said Dr. 
L. N. Duncan, the alert director of the Alabama Ex- 
tension Service and “fighting friend” of the Alabama 
farmers, who was a visitor to The 
Progressive Farmer office a few 
days ago. “In Alabama, the Farm 
Bureau has passed through its first 
five-year period: and has now been 
reorganized very successfully un- 
der a seven-year membership 
agreement. 
* * Ok 

“In our fertilizer work alone,” 
Dr. Duncan continued, “we have a 
wonderful example of the advan- 
tages of a business organization of farmers. Our Ex- 
periment Station at Auburn for fifteen years or more 
has conducted experiments with fertilizers for different 
crops on different soils of the state, but not until we 
had an organization of farmers did it amount to much 
for them. F 

“This statement may appear strange but it is true. 
The Experiment Station, through the county agents, 
through the farm papers, and through other channels, 
gave out the information, but when farmers wanted to 
buy the fertilizer adapted to their crops and soil-types, 
they failed to get it. They were advised to take some- 
thing else. Most of them were buying on credit— 
which means that they took the advice of .the dealer. 

“Immediately after our Farm Bureau was organized, 
however, the leaders began working on fertilizers. It 
has established a connecting link between the Expef!- 
ment Station and the farmers so that the farmers get 
the kind of fertilizer they should have. This method 
of fertilizing has become known as the ‘Auburn Plan 
and farmers throughout the state know now that by 
following this plan they can make big yields at 4 
lower cost. 





L. N. DUNCAN 


i e-% 

“The Farm Bureau in Alabama, too, has virtually 
controlled fertilizer prices. Not until the Farm Bu- 
reau price is known do dealers announce prices except 
in unusual cases, and where this happens, prices imme- 
diately fall in line with the Farm Bureau. Frequently 
they drop a few cents lower in order to fight the Farm 
Bureau, but members understand that without an Of 
ganization this would not have happened and the price 
would have been much higher. . , 

“Furthermore, a large portion of the fertilizer bust 
ness has been placed on a cash basis. Farmers find that 
it is much better to borrow money at 8 per cent (the 
legal rate in Alabama) and pay cash, than to buy on 4 
credit and pay 25 to 50 per cent or more and still get 
an inferior fertilizer.” 
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country will elect a new President of the United 

States to guide affairs from the White House 
during the four years from March 1, 1929, to March 1, 
1933. We say “a new President” be- 
cause it is now practically assured 
that since President Coolidge “does 
not choose to run,” he will not be 
forced to do so. The Republican 
organization realizes that while 
he is strong in the industrial East, 
he is not popular in the West; 
also that a great body of people are 
reluctant to do anything that might 
seem to weaken the “no third term” 
tradition. 


O= YEAR from this week the people of this 





CLARENCE POE 


Three Groups Contest for the Republican 
Nomination 


HERE is therefore almost no likelihood that Pres- 
ident Coolidge will be the Republican nominee 
next year. There is also a marked trend in favor 
of nominating a Western candidate. ‘ Sentiment for 
Charles E. Hughes has dwindled because of his defeat 
in 1916, his residence East, and his declaration last 
spring (before Coolidge withdrew) that he was “too 
old to run.” 
There are now three distinct groups actively seeking 
9 name the Republican nominee, as follows :— 


1. The elements closest to Mr. Coolidge seemingly 
prefer Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. Born 
in Iowa (1874), educated in California and a legal res- 
ident of that state, Hoover qualifies as a Westerner al- 
though in political sympathies especially acceptable to 
the industrial East. He has been particularly hostile to 
farm relief legislation of the McNary-Haugen type, 
and many Western farmers also charge that his pol- 
ities as Food Administrator during the World War 
were unfair. A man of wide experience in business, 
displaying real genius in his war work in Belgium, and 
with a vast fund of technical information relating to 
commerce and industry, his aim would be to give us 
a business administration. He is rather cold and re- 
served and has the mental habit of an investigator rather 
than a partisan. 

2. A second powerful group, particularly strong in 
the West, is supporting Hon. Frank O. Lowden, the 
able and popular ex-Governor of Illinois. Having large 
farming interestes himself, he has been especially ac- 
tive in arousing th2 country to the necessity for doing 
something to carry out his party’s platform pledge as 
fo agriculture in 1924. The Republican platform of 
that year, it will be remembered, pledged the party to 
“the development and enactment of measures which will 
place the agricultural interests of America on a basis 
of economic equality with other industries.’ As one 
plan for carrying out this pledge, Governor Lowden 
supported the McNary-Haugen bill, for which Eastern 


_ industrial interests will not forgive him. 


3. Still a third group led by Senator Borah and other 
Progressive Western Senators, insists on a candidate 
more progressive or radical than Governor Lowden has 
yet declared himself to be, Senator George W. Norris 
being the present choice of this faction. Thus Senator 
Nye of North Dakota declares that the mere enactment 
of the McNary-Haugen bill into law is not of itself 
Soing to save agriculture, and adds :— 


“There are such problems as those involving 
freight rates, discrimination in freight rates, inland 
waterway improvements, permanent improvements 
gtowing out of any flood control program, conduct 
of the Federal Reserve banking system, the admin- 
istration of the Federal Farm Land Bank—all of 
these problems bearing directly upon the measure 
of prosperity which may accrue to the agricultural 
States. Then, too, there are great national prob- 
lems in which the West is vastly interested.” 

In the opinion of many observers, all these things are 
Working to the advantage of Vice-President Charles G. 

wes as a compromise candidate. He is a man of 
Ooseveltian energy, outspokenness, and aggressiveness. 
He is a Westerner. He was for the McNary-Haugen 
bill but not conspicuous in the fight. He is a banker 
= is popular with great banking and industrial in- 
erests. 


Bitterness in the Democratic Ranks 
ON pila the various contenders for the Republican 
nomination are working energetically, they are 
working without bitterness. On the other hand, 
contest for the Democratic nomination has already 
talled forth an intensity of feeling probably unparallel- 


ed in the history of the party. 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


The voluntary withdrawal of Wm. G. McAdoo from 
the Presidential race has left dry Democrats without 
one conspicuous contender for the nomination, and fol- 
lowers of Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York are 
already claiming that their hero is sure to be named. 
He has had a spectacular rise from bitter poverty to 
high eminence— a career not unlike Lincoln’s in this 
respect. He is a man of great personal magnetism, 
and even his enemies generally admit his honesty and 
ability as Governor of New York. But he is a Tam- 
many man, a city-minded man, a wet, and a Catholic. 
Concerning his religion, he has made a statement of 
loyalty to American institutions which has satisfied 
many former critics. Concerning the liquor question, 
however, while he has declared that he does not want 
a return to saloons, he has not indicated whether he 
would stop much short of that. 


Nor has Governor Smith spoken with clearness about 
other national issues. If he is vitally concerned about 
international codperation to end war, we have not heard 
of it. If he realizes that there is a farm problem or has 
definite plans for insuring “economic equality for agri- 
culture,” farmers have not found it out. Possessors of 
“swollen fortunes” in America are maintaining powerful 
lobbies and carrying on a persistent,campaign to abolish 
inheritance ‘axes—taxes on unearned wealth—and there- 
by throw more of the tax burden on labor; who knows 
whether Governor Smith is concerned about it? Our 
tariff law robs some groups of many millions, and pours 
uncounted millions into the laps of other groups, but 
Governor Smith at the recent New York State Con- 
vention refused to discuss national issues. He even lets 
his friends debate as to whether he would or would not 
favor really enforcing the Volstead Act while it is on 
the statute books. 

It is high time for friends of Governor Smith to in- 
sist that he speak out about these matters and high time 
to quit declaring that the South is against him only be- 
cause of his religion. Plenty of Southerners who are 
against Governor Smith would be glad to vote for Sen- 
ator Walsh, who is a Catholic but has let America know 
where he stands on law enforcement and progressive 
legislation. 


A New Turn to the Tariff Problem 


HE PROBLEM of a tariff policy for the United 

States is mainly a question of American and Euro- 

pean relations. It is from Europe mainly that our 
manufactured imports come. It is to Europe mainly 
that our agricultural exports go. 

Consequently there has been much concern in polit- 
ical and industrial America over some new develop- 
ments in European tariff attitudes. 

Seeing that the United States largely shuts out Euro- 
pean goods by its high-tariff barriers, France has been 





TWO YEARS FOR $1; FIVE YEARS FOR 
$2; EIGHT YEARS FOR $3! 


RIOR to December, 1903, The Progressive 

Farmer was owned by individuals. It was in 

that month that the present “Progressive 
Farmer Company” was formed. 

Next month, with its circulation having climbed 
from 5,000 to 500,000, The Progressive Farmer 
Company enters on its twenty-fifth year. And in 
appreciation of the magnificent loyalty of our 
friends, we are now making the most remarkable 
subscription offer in all our history:— 

Eight years for $3; 
Five years for $2; 
Two years for $1! 

Furthermore, since it would not be fair to give 
a lower rate to new friends than to old friends, we 
shall give each present subscriber 50 per cent more 
copies than his present expiration date calls for. 

These offers are not guaranteed to last beyond 
1928, but during this “Twenty-fifth Year Loyalty 
Campaign” they are open to old and new subscrib- 
ers alike. 


Every subscriber is urged to renew for five 
or eight years while this offer holds good, and 
every subscriber should try to get at least one 
new subscriber at two years for $1! 
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he World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


working on a reciprocity plan with Germany. The plan 
in brief is that France will give especially low tariff 
rates to any country that will give her especially low 
rates. It is indeed predicted that if America continues 
its present tariff policies, European nations may virtu- 
ally establish an offensive and defensive tariff alliance 
for self-protection—giving low tariff rates to one an- 
other but maintaining high tariff rates against the 
United States. 

Twenty-six years ago this fall William McKinley, 
a lifelong advocate of protection, made the last speech 
of his life, declaring that this country had outgrown its 
traditional tariff policy and should then inaugurate a 
new era of reciprocity and good will in international 
trade. (See our “Thought for the Week.”) There are 
at least some evidences that his party in 1927 is waking 
up to the truth of what McKinley proclaimed in 1901. 


POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “AUTUMN 
FIRES” 


HESE seasonable verses of Stevenson’s, while 
meant for young folks, will appeal to all:— 
In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke ‘trail! 











Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 
Flowers in the summer 
Fires in the fall! 
—R. L. Stevenson. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
A Hickory Tree in November 


HAVE in mind a single tree which yearly pays such 

dividends in beauty that I would not exchange it for 

the finest piece of statuary in any art gallery. It is 
an enormous hickory tree which stands in front of my 
doorway. In summer its green boughs are restful toe 
eyes tired by the dazzling glare of the sun; in autumn 
it becomes a gorgeous, glowing torch, its glory reflected 
through the windows upon the walls indoors until the 
whole house is bathed in a mellow, golden radiance. It 
is indeed a cheering thing to have sight of on a leaden 
day in November. MES. L. E. E 


SOMETHING TO READ 
Books Boys and Girls Should Read 


HE week of November 13-19 has been set apart as 
“Children’s Book Week” all over America. Can’t 
we have at least one new book for the youngsters 
in every Progressive Farmer family during that week? 


Meanwhile, here is a list of books the United States 
Bureau of Education says all boys and girls should 
read before they are sixteen years old. Ask your young- 
sters how many of these forty they have read :— 

Little Women. Merry Adventures of Robin 
Little Men. Hood. 

Robinson Crusoe. Men of Iron. 

Tanglewood Tales. Boy’s King Arthur. 

Uncle Remus. Ivanhoe. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Aesop’s Fables. 

Jungle Book. The Water Babies. 

Just So Stories. Master Skylark. 

Captains Courageous. The Little Lame Prince. 
Alice in. Wonderland. Gulliver’s Travels. 
Treasure Island. Boy’s Life of Lincoln. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. Story of a Bad Boy. 

Heidi. , Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Arabian Nights. Story of Dr. Doolittle. 
Adventures of Odysseus. Wonderful Adventures of Nils, 
The Oregon Trail. Joan of Arc. 

Hans Brinker. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
Tom Sawyer. Man Without a Country. 
Huckleberry Finn. Understood Betsy. 

The Prince and the Pauper. A Dog of Flanders, 

Swiss Family Robinson, 


r 
| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 

E MUST not repose in fancied security that we 
W can forever sell everything and buy little or 

nothing. If such a thing were possible, it would 
not be best for us or for those with whom we deal... . 
Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful 
industrial development under the domestic policy now 
firmly established. ... The period of exclusiveness is 
past. The expansion of our trade and commerce is the 
pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable. 
A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will 
prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony 
with the spirit of the times; measures of retaliation 
are not.—President Wm. McKinley, 1901. 
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Great National Dairy Show at Memphis 


Intense Interest and Large Attendance Greet Exhibition on Its First Trip South ~™ 


annually for over 20 years, but the one held at 

Memphis, Tennessee, October 15 to 22, 1927, was 
the first one ever held in the South. Memphis, assisted 
by all the dairy interests of the South, put forth a 
splendid effort to get the show of 
1926, but it was held at Detroit, 
Michigan. The show was good at 
Detroit, as it has always been, 
but the attendance was small. 


"Ts great National Dairy Show has been held 


Again, Memphis renewed her 
efforts to secure the show of 
1927 and at last the prejudice 
against a Northern institution— 

3 the National Dairy Show has 

TAIT BUTLER been a Northern sectional insti- 

tution, being national only in 

name—going into the South, where no large dairy in- 

terests exist, was broken down, and the show was held 
in connection with the Memphis Tri-State Fair. 

If the expressions heard on every hand, from officials 
of the show and exhibitors, can be taken as represent- 
ing their impressions, the interest in the show and the 
attendance on the part of the South was something of 
a pleasant surprise. The writer has attended several of 
these annual National Dairy Shows and he has never 
seen as good an attendance nor as intense and intelli- 
gent an interest shown in the exhibits and judging of 
the dairy cattle as was shown at the Memphis show. 

While the facilities for accommodating the show 
were woefully inadequate, the weather was perfect, and 
the interest so great that all seemed to overlook the 
inconvenience occasioned by the lack of suitable build- 
ings for housing such a large exhibition. The National 
Dairy Show has never had a permanent home. It has 
been moved from town to town—from Chicago to 
Springfield, Mass., to Milwaukee, Wis., and South to 
Memphis, Tenn., and many places between. 

Looking to the Future.—When large exhibitions 
are moved from place to place, as has been the National 
Dairy Show, they never can be adequately housed and 
the officials of the dairy show are now looking for a 
permanent home. St. Louis is making a strong bid for 
the honor of giving the show a permanent home. The 
South is also organizing a campaign for presenting the 
claims of Memphis as a suitable home for this greatest 
of all dairy expositions. The tremendous increase in 
interest in dairying in the South and the enthusiasm 
aroused by the success of this first dairy show ever 
held in the South give Memphis at least a fighting 
chance in her efforts to furnish a permanent home for 
this National Dairy Show. 

But if the South fails to get the National Dairy 
Show again next year, she is already organizing and 
formulating plans for a South-wide Dairy Exposition 
in connection with the Memphis Fair. Some mention 
has already been made of a “Mid-South Dairy Exposi- 
tion,” but its scope and ambitions should be South-wide. 
More than a year ago the Southern Dairy Association 
was organized for the purpose of promoting a Southern 
Dairy Show and all should now join hands to accom- 
plish this end. In fact, many are talking about a great 
Southern States Exposition to promote Southern agri- 
culture and industry and this idea is well worthy of 
careful consideration just at this time. 

Southern Farmers Showed Their Interest.—It was 
well known that the benefits which the South would 
obtain from this National Dairy Show, the first held in 
the South, would depend on the numbers of farmers 
and others interested in Southern dairying who could 
be induced to attend, and the railroads, agricultural ex- 
tension workers, and the press codperated to the fullest 
extent ever known in organizing for securing the larg- 
est possible attendance. How well they succeeded was 
shown by the scores of special trains which brought 
dairy farmers by the thousands from every Southern 
State and broke all attendance records for the National 
Dairy Show. 

The holding of the National Dairy Show of 1927 at 
Memphis, Tennessee, was of tremendous value to the 
dairy industry of the whole country and particularly 
of the South. 

We have not the space for printing all the awards 
but any Southern exhibitor may have his winnings 
printed if he will furnish them and make the request. 





Dairy Cattle.—The dairy cattle on exhibition 
numbered 937, from the following breeds :— 
Jerseys ....... pendaos 316 head OM IORE? 55455 theo 131 head 
TEOTNBCYS .ccccecoes 207 head Brown Swiss ....... 86 head 
Bolateing .cccccccces 197 head 


Only among the Jerseys and Guernseys did Southern 
exhibitors appear with cattle of winning quality. Espe- 
cially among the Jerseys did the South with its Ten- 
nessee entries show strong. 
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By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


In the aged cow class, first, fourth, and tenth places 
fell to Tennessee entries. First and fourth went to 
Crieve Hall Farm, Nashville, and tenth place in this 
magnificent show of 25,aged cows went to O. T. Smith, 
Memphis, Tenn. The first place cow over five years 
old, Crieve Hall Blonde’s Segunda, owned by Herbert 
Farrell, Nashville, Tenn., was made the senior and 
grand champion Jersey female of the show. 

Other Southern Jersey winnings from the Carolinas 
were as follows :— 


R. L. Shuford, Newton, N. C.—9th on bull 1 year old and 
under 18 months; 8th on bull over 2 and under 3 years; 7th 
on cow over 4 and under 5 years old; 7th on produce of one 
om two animals; 7th on dairy herd, 5 cows, owned by ex- 

ibitor, 


Biltmore Farms, Biltmore, N. C.—5th on cow over 4 and 
under 5 years old. 


Cameron Morrison, Charlotte, N. C.—4th on bull over 4 
years old. 


Reynolda, Inc., Reynolds, N. C.—5th on bull over 18 months 
and under 2 years. 


In the State Class, cight animals entered by the State 
Jersey Association, the placings were as follows: First, Ten- 
nessee; second, Michigan; third, Missouri; fourth, Georgia; 
fifth, Ohio; sixth, North Carolina, 

In the Guernsey classes, J. L. McIntosh, Doversville, 
S. C., had the following winnings to his credit :— 

Seventh on bull 4 years and over. 

Fifth on heifer 1 year and under 18 months (not in milk). 

Seventh on heifer 4 months and under 1 year. 


FEEDING CORN TO HOGS GRAZING 
SOYBEANS 


READER has 100 pigs, weighing 45 to 100 
pounds that are running on soybeans. He asks 
if it will pay to buy corn at $1 a bushel or rice 

polish to feed with the soybeans, with hogs selling at 
8 cents a pound. 

Corn at $1 a bushel is high priced when hogs bring 
only 8 cents. Hogs should at least bring 10 cents when 
corn is $1, and certainly $1 corn should mean at least 
10-cent hogs when corn is the principal feed. With 
good hogs grazing soybeans, more than a dollar a 
bushel may be obtained for some corn fed to balance 
the soybeans, even with hogs selling for 8 cents a pound. 
We think that as much as one-quarter, or one-third, or 
even one-half of a full ration of corn may be profit- 
ably fed. 

Rice polish is similar to corn for feeding with soy- 
beans, but probably is not superior to corn, pound for 
pound. Corn at $1 a bushel is about $36 a ton, and rice 
polish must be bought for no more per ton, or we 
would prefer the corn. 


In feeding corn or rice polish to hogs grazing soy- 
beans, unless they eat considerable green stuff in the 
field, we believe it will pay to feed a little tankage and 
supply the hogs with a mineral mixture. Of course, 
the soybeans will supply a sufficient quantity of protein, 
but young, growing pigs require and do better if they 
receive some animal protein. We think, therefore, that 
one pound of tankage should be fed for every 10 
pounds of corn given. 


As a mineral mixture, we suggest equal parts of 
charcoal, wood ashes or acid phosphate, and common 
salt. This mixture should be fed sparingly until the 
craving of the hogs is satisfied and should then be kept 
before them so that they may take what they want. 


Ta 


Livestock Exhibits at the South Carolina 
State Fair 


ECAUSE of its conflict in date with the National 
Dairy Show, Memphis, Tennessee, the dairy cattle 
exhibits at the South Carolina State Fair were 
smaller than last year. However, the cattle were of 
excellent quality and with the competition from the 
club heifers, the judges had some real work to do. 
Holsteins.—Holsteins led in numbers and all told 
it was probably the best Holstein show ever held at the 
South Carolina State Fair. Robertson Farms, York, 
Pa., took 10 firsts and in addition junior and grand 
champion on their yearling bull, King Piebe York 29. 
Five blues along with junior champion heifer and 
senior champion bull went to Elmer Frazier, Middle- 
town, Ind. Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., topped 
the aged cow class with Abbievale Colantha Cornu- 
copia which went from there to senior and grand cham- 
pionship. Springdale Farm, Spartanburg, S. C., won 
the two-year-old bull class. 
Jerseys——The Jersey show was well up to stan- 
dard and was made up entirely from Southern breeders. 
Granada Farms, Granite Falls, N. C., was the heaviest 
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winner with nine blues and three purples. Granada 
Majesty won highest honors for bulls. The Orange 
County Jersey Breeders’ Association, Orange, Va., took 
two firsts and senior champion cow. Junior and grand 
champion female went to Greenville County along with 
three firsts. Lancaster County took two blues and 
Spartanburg County one. Club winners were much in 
evidence in the Jersey classes. 


Guernseys.—Only two breeders had full herds, 
these being A. L. James, Darlington, S. C., and S. M, 
Zimmerman, Zimalcrest Farm, Columbia, S. C. The 
herds of C. S. McCall, Bennettsville, S. C., and A. L. 
McIntosh, Dovesville, S. C., were both at the National 
Dairy Show. James and Zimmerman won three blues 
each. Senior champion cow and junior and senior cham. 
pion bull went to Zimmerman on Coker’s Golden Hol- 
liston. Senior champion bull went to James C. Lang- 
ford, Blythewood, S. C., and topped the two-year-old 
bull class with an unusually nice quality straight-top. 
ped bull. Another year should see this bull looking 
even better with greater maturity and depth of body, 
C. G. Cushman, Chester, S. C., exhibited one animal, 
Blue Belle’s Princess, a junior calf, which went all the 
way to grand championship. The honors were de- 
served, which is saying a lot for only a junior calf. 


Chesterfield club boys won 3 firsts; Chester, 4; and 
Saluda, 1. Clemson College took the blues on senior 
calf and get of sire. 


Hogs.—The hog exhibits were light with very 
little competition among the different breeds. T. C 
Moss, Gold Standard Farms, St. Matthews, S. C., took 
the lion’s share of the Poland-China winnings with 10 
blues and 5 purples. The Gaffney South Carolina pig 
club won three firsts, while the junior champion sow 
went to Cherokee County. Frank DeWitt, Wayne, 
Ohio, won two firsts. 


Clemson College divided honors in the Berkshire 
classes with F. E. Kite & Bro., Paris, Ohio. The former 
secured six firsts and junior champion boar and the 
latter seven firsts with senior and grand champion boar. 
Sycamore Farms, Douglassville, Pa., took one first, 
while two other firsts and junior and grand champion 
sow went to Roy C. Norman, Street, Md. 


Zene Hadley, Wilmington, Ohio, swept the board 
with Hampshires, losing one first to Oscar Bailey, 
Elmer, Mo. 

The Duroc-Jersey results were not far different from 
the Hampshires. C. P. Raup & Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
took all the firsts but two and all championships but 
one. The latter went to Willard Gunnels, Elmer, Mo. 


Sheep.—There were no out-of-state breeders in 
the sheep classes. Southdowns and Hampshires were 
represented, with Clemson College winning nine blues. 
Howard Snelling, Ridgeway, S. C., and E. L. Corley, 
Saluda, S. C., won a blue each. In 1927, there were 
278 flocks of sheep in South Carolina, pretty evenly 
scattered over the state. It looks as if there should be 
a larger sheep exhibit and that a high-class show could 
be put on by strictly South Carolina breeders. 

Beef Cattle.— No prize money was offered for 
beef cattle because there are no herds in the state. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 
Look Out, Farmers, When Congress Meets! 


HE purpose of the administration in the next Con- 
gress is apparently to get a tax reduction bill 
through and then shut up shop. The purpose ° 
the Congressmen from the South and West is to get 
through a flood relief bill and the McNary-Haugen bill. 
These two programs are going to crash 
head-on as soon as Congress meets. Per- 
haps the principal battle will be to see 
which measure gets the right-of-way at 
the start. There will be an immense 
amount of party pressure both from Re 
publican and Democratic leaders to give tax reduction 
a clear field. 











From the farm point of view, there is no question 
about the merits of the two programs. Tax reduction, 
according to the administration plan, means, on the 
affirmative side, that industries and individuals already 
prosperous will be permitted to become a little more 
prosperous through having less taxes to pay. On the 
negative side, it means postponement of the payment 
of the national debt and the certainty of reduction ° 
the surplus, so that little money wili be available for 
the farm bill or for flood relief. j 

Federal tax reduction should not be taken up until 
flood relief and farm legislation have been taken care 
of. Any Congressman who has a different notion than 
this is going to have lots of explaining to do to his 
farm constituents—Wallace’s Farmer. 
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Sore throat waits here also 
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; Gargle when you get home 


- 
2 After long exposure to bad weather, after sud- and throat where so many colds start. 
i] den changes of temperature, after mingling It is important, however, that you use it 
on- with crowds—gargle with Listerine, the safe early—and frequently. 

pe antiseptic, when you get home. Most of the fall and winter months are 
Ee This pleasant precaution has nipped many a ‘sore throat months,” and for your 
ash cold and sore throat in the bud, be- own protection use Listerine night 
fore they became serious. and morning. It is a good habit 
at Listerine, being antiseptic, im- to acquire. Lambert Pharmacal 
Re- mediately attacks the countless Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
bacteria that lodge in the mouth U.S. A. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Better Timber Care Helps Toward “$500 More” 


Let’s See How Many of These Rules We Are Using to Increase Our Farm Income 
By C.L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


he JUST learning how to make 
money on a crop that a lot of people 
burn before it gets ripe. Here’s a check 
for $221.45 I got this morning for a 
mixed lot of logs 
and blocks left over 
from lumber I cut 
for making a new 
wing to my cow 
barn. Besides, there 
is enough firewood 
left to run me a long 
time and a lot more 
that I have sold for 
$7.50 per cord. It 
: was cut to order and 
will be delivered on rainy days to special 
customers of mine. I’m going to make 
more than $500 clear on my woods this 
year and I have made my woods better 
by cutting ripe trees before they begin 
to spoil and thinning the trees before 
crowding checks good growth.” 

So said Sam Johnson last Thursday 
when he let us take a look at his check 
for “picked-up money” as Sam express- 
ed it. 

It was not long ago that Sam Johnson 
learned that there was good profit in 
growing timber as a crop. Like most 
of us, he had not thought about it one 
way or another until his county agent 
brought Forester Hugh Curran out to 
Sam’s farm. He had land that had been 
in trees since long before Columbus dis- 
covered America, and a lot more that 
had begun to produce trees since Sam 
was a boy—in fact, land that Sam had 
plowed and hoed while he should have 
teen in school. Because it was not ter- 
taced and had not been given humus, 
it had “worn out.” Sam, however, is 
tow making a crop of sawlogs, special 
stocks, and firewood from trees growing 
on once worn-out and discarded fields, 
ridges and bluffs along streams and low- 
lands unfit for cultivation. Millions of 
acres of such land is now wasting all 
over the South. 

We cannot eat our cake and still have 
it, but Sam, like other wide-awake farm- 
ers, uses his forest and still has it. More 
than this, it grows better and better each 
year as a result of following forestry 
rules. 


Seven Good Forestry Rules 


(1AM Johnson is that kind of a farmer 
'\J who “goes after” and follows an idea 
ér a suggestion until he finds out that it 
is or is not worth while. He has replaced 
his pole-and-mud tobacco barns with ce- 
ment block barns that cannot burn up; he 
cures his sweet potatoes in a modern flue- 
curing house after his tobacco has been 
taken out; and he feeds all his hay, for- 
age, and grain to purebred cows, hogs, 
sheep, and poultry. Sam’s sales from 
his timber land bring in more than $500 
a year, furnish lumber for most of his 
building and replacement on his farm, 
and a surplus of firewood for sale in 
town. 

“Got any rules 
Sam?” we asked. 


“Got my rules from Forester Curran 
who wrote them out for us at one of our 
community meetings. One of the best is, 
don’t clear any more land after the fields 
are laid out right so as to keep the land 
from washing and to get rid of short 
rows. Here are some more :— 





Cc. L, NEWMAN 


for cutting timber, 


“1, Cut and remove dead and dying trees 
of every kind. They are good for firewood 
and it pays to take some of them to the 
sawmill. Remove crooked and defective trees 
and small ones that are being dwarfed by 
the large ones. This gives the best trees a 
chance to grow fast and make good trunks. 


“2. Remove large, spreading, and all over- 
mature trees. 


“3. Thin crowded places by taking out un- 
desirable kinds in order that the desirable 
ones may have more room, but do not sacri- 
fice good specimens of a poor kind for a poor 
specimen of a good kind. 


“4. Leave enough trees of desirable kinds 
to make a good stand. 


“S. Take care of the small trees. These 
make the large trees of the future. 


“6. Be careful about cutting trees on steep 
slopes and sandy soil. Cut these sparingly. 
Leaving a good stand of trees keeps the soil 
from washing. 


“7, Pile and burn brush to prevent fire. 
Make small piles and burn slowly. 


Timber as a “Reserve Fund” 

25 O YOU ever cut all the trees in 

one piece of woods?” we asked. 
“No, I’ve stopped ‘clearing land on my 
farm. I cut down to 14-inch logs when 
prices are good but don’t cut that close 
if I can’t sell at a good profit. By cut- 
ting only the largest trees and those that 
are crowding, I keep up a continuous 


supply. Some extra fine trees I don’t 
intend to cut at all. I just like to look 
at ’em. These are my seed trees— 


‘mother trees’ some folks call ’em. They 
grow the seed that will make the fire- 
wood for my great-grandchildren and 
build homes and barns for the increase 
in the Johnson family. 


“One thing I like about the timber 
crop,” Sam continued, “is that most of 
the work can be done when the ground 
is wet or frozen and when it’s too cold 
to do anything but cut wood or stay by 
the fire. Another good thing about tree 
crops is this: If you get hard up for 
cash or need some extra money, you can 
figure on what you can cut per acre, find 
out the price of the lumber, and then you 
know how many acres to harvest to get 
the extra money needed. 

“Take that hundred acres of mine 
across the creek. It’s all in second- 
growth pine with a sprinkling of hard- 
wood along the branches, and dogwood 
scattered all over it. My rule is to cut 
the best marketable trees from 10 acres 
each year. By the time I get around, 
then the first 10 acres is big enough to 
cull again, but will keep on growing for 
another 10 years without losing anything, 
if it is not needed. This gives me what 
the bankers call a reserve fund and I’m 
here to tell you it is a mighty fine feel- 
ing to a man with a big family to know 
that he’s got something stored away and 
growing more valuable all the time and 
just waiting for a time of great need. 
My pine trees are helping to educate 
more than one of my children and Sal- 
lie’s. It is helping run the farm, too, 
and keeping everybody warm. It cooks 
about 1,095 meals every year, too.” 


“Men like Mr. Curran and Mr. Graeb- 
er in North Carolina, Mr. Tryon in 
South Carolina, and Mr. O’Byrne in 
Virginia, all foresters, have done a world 
of good in trying to arouse farmers to 
the opportunities that timber offers them,” 
we observed, “and it’s inspiring to find 
farmers like you observing their instruc- 
tions. Right now one thing timber own- 
ers specially need is state-wide fire pro- 
tection. We can’t do much with such 
laws that apply only in spots.” 

“You are sure right there’ I have to 
make a ‘fire path’ as they call it against 
some of my neighbors. They are ,so 
careless with fire that they don’t even 
fight it when it gets out in their woods 
and burns up an income for a whole 
generation.” 


Market Value of Various Trees 
' HAT distance do you give as a 

final stand for pine, Sam?” 

“I follow the standard rule and give 
15 feet between the trees. It takes about 
25 feet for good bodies and rapid growth 
of white oak and a little less for red oak.” 

“How are your mixed stands coming 
on?” 

“Fine. 


Poplar trees are the best and 


grow -fast‘on rich land. I have a lot of 
sweet gum, too, and dogwood. I’m grow- 
ing a lot of fine trees along the streams 
in my pastures. The trees there come 
up thick and thinning at the right time 
kept the lower limbs off so that carpet 
grass, Dallis grass, lespedeza, and Au- 
gusta vetch give me pretty near nine 
months of pasturage on the low places 
where the timber is nearly ripe for cut- 
ting. And I’ve got a lot of walnut com- 
ing on, but it must have rich land to 
make it grow a third as fast as poplar 
grows. By the way, how do prices of 
walnut and poplar compare?” 

“Walnut is worth $150 per 1,000 feet 
if the lots are first grade and more than 
24 inches in diameter, while poplar logs 
the same size are worth about $28,” we 
answered. “White oak is worth about 
the same as poplar but there is more 
waste to white oak. Ash sells up to $35 
per 1,000 for logs from 20 to 30 inches. 
Cypress, and juniper are selling well, too. 
Tupelo gum of good size and quality 
brings $20 per 1,000, Mr. Curran tells us, 
but says there is no profit in small size 
logs. It is a great loss to cut trees that 
are too small.” 


“That forestry expert certainly gave 
us some good advice at our community 
meeting,” Sam continued. “One mighty 
important thing he said was this: ‘You 
men with small lots of timber can’t get 
full value for it until you come together 
as a community and make carlot ship- 
ments of timber all of the same sort— 
not a whole lot of different sizes and 
kinds in a car.’ Another caution was not 
to try to sell low grade timber in distant 
markets. It doesn’t pay to ship to dis- 
tant market anything but high-grade. 
The freight eats it up. The best markets 
are those that make special use of wood 
—they pay the highest price for the best 
quality. He made a list of furniture 
factories, veneer manufacturers, flooring 
mills, and firms that handle heavy fram- 
ing poles, mine stocks, sills, piling, cross- 
ties and so on. As for pine, it is hard 
to get good prices for it unless you are 
near a band mill.” 


These Ten Ideas Will Increase 
Your Timber Income 


OME other excellent timber points 

we have gleaned from good farmers 
like Sam Johnson and from forestry ex- 
perts may be briefly summarized in con- 
clusion :— 

1. In cases where there are no mills 
or manufacturing plants near, one of the 
best things to do after you make an esti- 
mate of how much you have to cut and 
what prices you feel sure of, is to get a 
man with a portable sawmill. These 
mills can set up in a netghborhood and 
serve everybody or they can go from 
farm to farm. It depends on how much 
timber .there is to be cut and ease of 
hauling. 


2. Another good plan is to have sev- 


eral farmers go in together and make ar- 
rangements for a milt to come in and cut 
by contract, or several timber owners can 
buy a sawmill and run it like we run our 
grain threshing outfit. 


> 


3. Another helpful policy is to find out 
from local carpenters what kind of tim- 
ber is in demand and have it supplied by 
the neighborhood sawmill. 


4. Lumber is sold pretty much like 
cottom is. There are many kinds and 
grades and qualities, and lots of chances 
for the farmer to be cheated out of half 
or even all his profit. Try to get expert 
advice before closing a trade. It has not 
been very long since we told of a farmer 
who was just about to sell his timber for 
$6,000 when a friend who knew values 





heard of it and helped him get $22,000! 

5. Timber-owners should try to find 
out about pulp mills, tanbark, manufac- 
turers of chemicals from wood, creosot- 
ing poles, and other special plants for 
special products; about chestnut, locust, 
cypress, white and red cedar for tele- 
graph poles, box and basket factories, etc. 

6. We must remember that fire pre- 
vention is as profitable as any other farm 
work and that there is a routine of 
duties in the forest just as there is in 
the dairy, the orchard, and the cotton 
field. 

7. An effort should be made to have 
plowed land or pastures or roads around 
fields that are growing trees so as to cut 
off fire. Long straight bodies of pines 
standing im squares or rectangles with 
culttvated crops growing around them is 
a distinctive feature of our beautiful 
Piedmont region and there forest fires 
are far less destructive than in the 
mountain or Coastal Plains regions. 
There fire cannot travel for miles but is 
confined to very small areas when it gets 
beyond control and burns itself out, if 
not stopped. 

8. The worst feature about fire is that 
5, 10, and sometimes 15 years of young 
growth is destroyed. It is the bloody 
sword of Herod killing the baby trees. 

9. Another great mistake is starving 
the young trees even when they are not 
burned up. Leaves and straw, bark and 
twigs, pine cones and acorns—everything 
that a tree sheds—go into the soil ag 
food for the trees. If this leaf and 
woodsmold are burned off or washed 
away, then food and drink are lost and 
the trees struggle along and may never 
be of any value at home or for market. 

10. We must realize that timber ts a 
crop. We must be just as anxious to have 
“a good stand” as in the case of anv 
other crop, just as anxious to have it 
properly thimned as in the case of any 
other crop. And we should study what 
the market demands and know what 
prices any particular quality of timber 
should bring before we sell. When we 
sell too cheap we not only sacrifice our 
own interests but hurt prices for other 
farmers. The time is here when the 
farm woodland should give us a sup- 
porting income along with cotton, to- 
bacco, hogs, cows, peaches, potatoes, or 
any other farm crop, and it is up to us 
to achieve that result. 

Editor’s Note.—This is another article 
in our series on “$500 More a Year for the 
Average Southern Farmer.” Next week’s 
“More Fruit Special” will tell how fruit 


trees as well as timber trees can help 
promote that much desired result. 


aA 


HE average annual cost of replacing 
farm machinery is halved if the im- 
plements are stored as they should be. 


DEAR 
| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


OLLOWING are appropriate and 

beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 








Friday, November 4.—Jesus Gathering Dis- 
ciples, John 1:35-51, 

Saturday, November 5.—Jesus and 
demus, John 3:1-21, 2 

Sunday, November 6.—Jesus and the Boy's 
Cakes, John 6:1-21. 

Monday, November 7.—Jesus and His En- 
emies, John 7:1-20, 

Tuesday, November 
Friends, John 12:1-22, i 

Wednesday, November 9.—Jesus and His 
Disciples, John 15:1-21. 5 

Thursday, November 10.—Jesus and His 
Mother, John 19:13-30, 

Friday, November 11.—Jesus and the Wom- 


en, John 20:1-18. : 
Saturday, November 12—The Church's 
Birthday, Acts 2:1-21. : 
Memory Verses: John 1:43; 3:16; 6:11; 7:5; 
12:2; 15:16; 19:26; 20:16; Acts 2:4. 
(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


HE Benson Creamery, located in the 
heart of a great cotton growing 
region, is proving a financial success both 
to the owners of the plant and to the 

oe farmers who supply it 
with cream, reports F. 
W. Risher of the State 
Division of Markets. 
About 1,000 cows have 
been brought into the 

SE section since the cream- 
ery was established. The butter is nearly 
all consumed locally. 

Late Beans Went to $4 a Basket.— 
Late snapbeans grown in eastern Caro- 
lina, especially in the territory around 
Flizabeth City, have been selling as high 
as $4 a basket. The growers figure that 
there is profit in growing the beans with 
the price at $2 upwards. The beans are 
shipped in refrigerator cars holding from 
450 to 525 of the five-peck baskets. 


Buyers Pay Premium for Longer 
Staple-—Nine large buyers and cotton 
brokers have assured Dr. R. Y. Winters, 
plant breeder and director of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station, that they 
would pay a premium on the better cot- 
tons grown in North Carolina. These 
buyers will accept samples on which they 
will give bids by mail or when submitted 
personally. Dr. Winters says that the 
premiums paid for the longer cottons as 
compared to the same grade of the seven- 
eighths inch cottons are well worth con- 
sidering by growers. 


How to Swat the Apple Worm.— 
The apple worm spends the winter in 
cocoons attached in sheltered places 
around the packing sheds in the cracks 
of boxes, baskets, and other containers 
in which cull and infested apples may be 
kept. The worms are also to be found in 
the trash about places where the cull and 
rotten apples were piled during the fall. 
H. R. Niswonger, field horticulturist for 
the Extension Service of State College, 
advises growers to clean up such places. 
He also advises spraying for the San 
Jose, oyster shell, and scurfy scale as 
soon as the leaves have all fallen. 

Protesting Against Tobacco Prices. 
—Asserting that tobacco growers in the 
bright belt of North Carolina produced 
the finest crop in 15 years and were 
forced to dispose of it at half the cost 
of production, about 4,000 growers from 
northwest North Carolina gathered at 
Danbury recently to protest against 
Prices of tobacco. Their protest was es- 
pecially directed against one large to- 
bacco company and the farmers proposed 
to cut their acreage in half next season 
and to curtail their sales on the Winston- 
Salem market. At a further meeting of 
the growers at Winston-Salem on Octo- 
ber 15, it was stated that representatives 
of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
would meet a committee of the farmers. 
The American Tobacco Company had re- 
ferred its invitation to its New York of- 
fice and replies were not had from the 
other large companies. 


N.C. AND S. C. MARKET | 
POTATOES TOGETHER | 


ITH the election of directors for 

North Carolina, the Carolinas 
Sweet Potato Association has begun to 
function. It serves the organized grow- 
ets of North and South Carolina. With 
headquarters at Florence, S. C., the Car- 
Olinas Codperatives Consolidated, Thos. 
B, Young, sales manager, will handle the 
business of the new organization. North 
Carolina active directors elected to serve 
the new association with those already 
Serving from South Carolina are: J. E. 
Dougherty, Newbern; T. H. Norwood, 
Goldsboro; J. E. May, LaGrange; E. B. 
Sutton, Calypso; L. C. Salter, Rocky 
Mount; J. E. Dodson, Supply; with C. 
D. Matthews, R. B. Etheridge, and Geo. 
R. Ross, official of the State Department 

















mf Agriculture, as advisory directors. 
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You Need Never Change Your Oil 
if You Own a Buick- 


Last year Buick said: “Change your need change your oil if you own a 
oil only four times a year.” Buick— just add enough to maintain 


Buick tests at the great Proving tee proper teva. 


Ground of General Motors at that The trouble and expense of frequent 
timehad shown thatoilchanges would _ oil changes are now things of the past 
never be necessary, with the Oil Filter with Buick owners—replenishment 
to remove impurities, and with the and inspection of the Buick Oil Filter 
Crankcase Ventilator, Thermostatic only are required. 

Circulation Control and Automatic 


Heat Control to prevent oil dilution. This is but another of Buick’s many 


contributions to the economy and 
Now more than a year has passed, and __ efficiency of motor car operation... 
Buick owners in every section of the another instance of Buick’s progres- 
world— under every climatic condi- siveness... another indication of 
tion—have also proved thatyounever Buick’s greater value. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


BUICK#1928 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 











I WANT A 


PARTNER || “ra5°° FREE PAINT BOX SET 


to take care of my business. a Cloth covered, in assorted colors and em- 
Make $15.00 daily; ride in bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
Chrysler car; show samples, scenes. Contains 16 articles which include 6 
Teas, Coffee, Spices, Ex- Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
2 tracts, things people eat. I a removable metal paint box containing 8 
furnish everything complete, includ- colors and a brush 

ing world’s finest super-sales outfit. * ae : = : 
Highest quality products; lowest|] Wir Ae ome This is the most attractive gift 


prices; big permanent repeat business, we have ever offered our boys 
With the person I select as my part- and girls. 


prt I Writ fag ay * ytd amazing The Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF 
offer. rite or Wire Today. CHARGE, POSTAGE PREPAID, to anyone 


W M sending us $2 to pay for a five-year sub- 
De C. | dg VAN DE ARK scription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
* 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohie ER. If you are not satisfied with THE 
’ PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will 
WATCH GIVEN: FREE! be refunded when the subscription expires. 

> BOYS—Get Silver-Dial Octagon Watch — ust SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 

e! re great o . . 

Magazine. Outnt and dog pictures FREE || 2e Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 
write today. Send postcard with name 4 
Sportsman's D Dept. 17-M, Cincinnati, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Girlhood Memories of the Old South 


II. Came the War and Yankees and Ruined Homes and Then—Peace 
By MRS. THERESA GAMBLE HEAD 


(Introduction to Chapter VI.—In the Oc- 
tober 15 issue, Chapter V ended with “Miss 
Liza,” as Hannah, the faithful cook, called 
her, left an orphan and the housekeeping 
burdens and plantation cares devolving 
upon her, a mere slip of a girl. Mean- 


while, the talk of war fills the air and men 
are mustering and drilling for the con- 
flict. 


Now go on with the story.) 


Y FATHER was a man 
of saintly life. I loved 
him dearly and was rebellious. 
q As I sat there and 
looked out of the win- 
dow, I shall never for- 
get the peace without 
contrasted with the 
storm of sorrow within. 
The birds were twitter- 

there were no such 
th. Then the 
sparrow falls 





though 
things as sickness and d 
thought came that not 
without our Father’s notice and I was 
comforted. 


The next spring my mother was taken 


ing as 


from us. We were doubly orphaned. I 
have missed her every day of my life. 

The burden of housekeeping now de- 
volved upon me. And I do not know 
what I would have done, inexperienced 
as I was, if it had not been for Aunt Sal- 
lie and Uncle Jimmie Owens. They 
would come over about once a week to 
see how we were getting on and would 
spend the night with us. 


VI. Drums 


At LAST there came a day when 
those who had been mustered in 
went away to war. Oh, the cruel, wretch- 
ed, heart-breakings of it all, from begin- 
ning to end, no mortal tongue can tell. 
We gathered on the veranda and in the 
upper windows to see them march by, all 
clad in Southern gray. 

But just before they formed, some of 
the boys came over for a last “good-bye,” 
all gay in their new uniforms and I 
thought Billie looked handsomer than 
ever in his. 


It was hard to appear calm when my 
heart was breaking, but I was deter- 
mined that his last vision of me would 
not be one with my eyes full of tears, so 
I tried to smile bravely up into his face. 
But, as I looked I caught a suspicion of 
moisture in his eyes, and somehow a 
lump got into my throat that refused to 
be swallowed and my eyes felt the pain 
of tears without their refreshment. I 
felt so weak and helpless and it was so 
hard to to brave in the face of the inevit- 
able. As I leaned my head on his arm 
for a moment, one of the buttons on his 
jacket sleeve came off in my hand. I 
offered to get a needle and thread and 
sew it back on for him. But he took 
the button out of my hand and slipped 
it into his pocket. Then he took his 
penknife and deliberately cut off its mate. 
Taking my hand, he placed the button in 
the hollow of the palm and kissed it, tell- 
ing me to keep it, and said that if he 
lived he would bring its mate back to 
me, and if not, he would send it by some 
of the boys, so I might know that his last 
thoughts had been of me. 

With a last, long good-bye, he left me. 
I was too blind to see him go, but I heard 
his footsteps and the tinkle of his spurs 
as he went down the long hall to the door, 
where the other boys were already call- 
ing to him. My soldier boy was gone, 
taking my heart with him. It was many 
a long day before I saw him again. 


VII. “Good Morning, Gentlemen!” 


| WAS just a slip of a girl and the 
only one left now to manage every- 
thing. Summer and winter passed and 
spring came again. I began to have 
chills. One morning I was left alone— 
only with Hannah. Presently she came 
running into my room. With uplifted 
hands she exclaimed :— 

“Foh de Lawd, Miss Liza, whut we 
gwine do now—de whole blessed place 
jes kivered wid Yankees!” 

“Go back and keep quiet,” I said, “and 
I will see what I can do.” 


But what that would be, I had not the 


remotest idea. I got out of bed and went 
to the door of my room in my night- 
gown. I did not take time to dress, 
knowing that all our provisions were in 
the cellar, and I was not going to let them 
take the last bite we had to eat without 
at least an effort to save it. 


Sure enough, one man had an axe and 
was just ready to burst down the cellar 
door. I spoke to them just as politely as 
possible :— 

“Good morning, gentlemen !” 


They looked around and saw me stand- 
ing there like an accusing ghost in the 
door. 

“Now gentlemen,” I said, “I do not 
want any trouble here in my yard, and 
if you knew what I know you would not 
stay here another minute.” And then, 
after an impressive pause, I continued: 
“T’ll tell you as a friend, so that, if any- 
thing should happen 
you could not blame 
me. You had better 


get away, and that 
quick !” 
The leader drop- 


ped the axe and 
made for his horse, 
calling to the oth- 
ers :— 

“Come on boys! 
The ‘Rebs will be 
here before we can 
get away!” 

Every fellow was 
on his horse in less 
time than it takes to 
tell it, and going 
down the lane like 
“old Harry was after them. 

Now that danger was past and the way 
was clear, Hannah emerged from her 
hiding place in the loom room. “Lawse 
me, child!” she exclaimed, “Whut you 
done tol’ dem men ’at make ’em run off 
lack dat?’ And she shook with laugh- 


Vill. A Tragic Dawn 


OMETIMES some of the neighbor 
men would come home on a fur- 
lough. They did not dare to stay long 
though, but it would be a time for re- 
joicing for we knew they would have let- 
ters from those who were less fortunate. 
Early one morning we were awakened 
by Hannah who came to our door calling 
excitedly. We hastily dressed and went 
out on the back veranda. There was 
heard the wailing of a woman’s voice, as 
if in great distress. - 

At the back of the plantation, there 
was an old unused cemetery and it was 
from there the voice seemed to come. 
We hurried out to see what the matter 
was. 

We had gone through a little woods 
lot and out into an open place, when sud- 
denly we saw a sight to make the angels 
fold their wings and bow their heads in 
grief and shame. There, in the beautiful 
light of early dawn lay two of our own 
neighbor boys stark and cold. 


They had slipped in to see their fami- 
lies, hoping to get back without detec- 
tion. But they had been called from 
their beds in the night by a band of 
bush-rangers, and without being permit- 
ted to dress were forced only in their 
night clothes to accompany them to this 
old cemetery. There a shallow grave had 
been dug for each one. They were then 
blindfolded and placed at the head of 
their own graves and shot like dogs. And 
for no other reason than malicious spite. 
As soon as it was light, their young 
wives, not knowing what had happened, 
started out to find them, and it was here 
and thus they found them. And the sun- 
light was just stealing over the distant 
tree-tops and spreading its white light over 
the place of the awful tragedy. 


IX. A Losing Game 


NE day Mildred Taylor and I were 
returning from visiting a sick friend 
who lived about five miles from my 





house, while Mildred’s father lived about 
half way between. Suddenly we heard 
behind us the sound of horses’ feet. As 
we urged our horses, the word came ring- 
ing to our ears, “Halt!’ But we kept 
on, as we had no mind to stop unless 
forced to do so. The command was 
again given— 

“Halt! halt !—I’ll fire!” 

We pulled up our horses and the first 
thing we knew we were surrounded by a 
squad of blue-coats. We were ordered 
to consider ourselves under arrest and to 


march with them to headquarters. I in- 
dignantly demanded their reason, “for 
making war on helpless women.” The 


captain was young and handsome and I 
was hoping that we could influence him 
to let us go without further trouble. He 
flushed to the roots of his hair, but he 
still seemed hard-hearted and obdurate. 
He kindly informed us that we were sus- 
pected of carrying contraband goods to 
the Rebels. 

With a laugh at 
my vehement lan- 
guage he said, very 
politely, but firmly, 
that we would have 
to come along, add- 
ing discreetly that he 
hoped we would come 
quietly. We were so 
indignant that we 
could not find words 
to @xpress our 
thoughts and we were 
quiet enough after 
that. 

As we rode along 
by the side of our 
unwelcome escorts, 

busy trying to think 
We had to 


my mind was 
out some way of escape. 
pass right by Mr. Taylor’s house, and 
when we came in sight he was stand- 


ing at the gate anxiously watching 
for our return. When we rode up, the 
captain undertook to explain matters to 
Mildred’s father. During the parley, in 
which Mr. Taylor tried to convince the 
“gallant” young captain that he had made 
a mistake, my horse was very restless 
and kept prancing back and forth from 
one side of the road to the other, getting 
a little further away all the time. 


Presently I decided I was far enough 
away to try it, so I gave my horse a keen 
cut with my riding whip. Like a flash 
he was off and going like the wind to- 
wards home and safety. 

My captors were taken so completely 
by surprise that they did not realize for 
a moment what I was doing. When they 
did, with whoop and yell, right after me 
they came, full tilt, and the chase began. 
In turning with the bend of the road, I 
could see their blue coats flying in the 
moonlight like kite-tails in the wind. My 
horse had good blood in him and I was 
sure I could outdistance them. So on 
we fled for more than a mile. They gave 
up the chase reluctantly, only because 
they saw that it was a losing game. Then 
with a few parting shots, which flew high 
over my head, they turned and went 


back. 
X. Rattler 


UR place was plundered until the 

only thing we had left in the shape 
of a horse was a smal! spotted pony be- 
longing to me. His name was Rattler. 
I had raised him from a colt, and he was 
a perfect pet. 


One morning, soon after breakfast I 
heard an unusual commotion out about 
the barn. I picked up a sunbonnet and 
hurried out to find that the lot was full 
of men. There was little for them to 
take now, except my pony, and J made up 
my mind then and there that they should 
not have him. “Experience is a dear 
teacher,” but it had developed the shy, 
timid girl, who was ready to sit down in 
despair and cry like a baby, into a strong 
determined woman. One of the men had 
caught Rattler and was riding him up 
and down the lot before his admiring 
comrades—showing off the different gaits 





he could put him through. I stood there 
and watched his arrogance for a while, 
until human nature rebelled. I could 
stand it no more. 


Into the lot I went and asked him not 
to take the last horse I had—that I did 
not see how we could do without him. He 
paid very little attention to me, only re- 
marking that he guessed he needed him 
“wuss’n” I did. Quickly stepping for- 
ward, I caught hold of the reins and told 
him I would never turn loose till he gave 
back my pony. 

He swore a little and started off to- 
wards camp. Some of the men tried to 
persuade him to turn the pony loose 
without any more trouble when they saw 
how determined I was. But he was as 
much bent on having him as I was that 
he should not have him. And so we pro- 
ceeded. 

Part of the time I was dragged through 
the mud, my bonnet had fallen back, and 
my hair was down, but I held on to the 
reins. He would curse me and threaten 
to knock me loose. I paid no attention 
to his threats but clung only the tighter. 
He never did touch me though, be it said 
to his everlasting credit. I was still 
clinging to the bridle when at last we 
entered the edge of the camp. 

Immediately there greeted us such a 
noise that I was almost frightened out of 
my senses, but I quickly discovered that 
it was not directed at me, but to “the 
man on the horse.” I never heard such 
yells and shouts of laughter and rude 
jokes in all my life. 


We were soon taken before the cap- 
tain, to whom I was kindly permitted to 
tell my story. He listened courteously 
and heard me through. At the conclu- 
sion, I asked him that my horse be re- 
turned to me. He then ordered another 
horse brought around. This he made 
the soldier mount while I mounted my 
own horse. 

The soldier was then ordered to escort 
me all the way back home, and the ser- 
geant was sent along to see that the order 
was carried out. I was perched trium- 
phantly on Rattler’s back, sidewise, on a 
man’s saddle, with the stirrups dangling 
back and forth. The sergeant was on one 
side and the soldier on the other. 

The soldiers quickly formed on each 
side of the road and made a long lane 
through which we had to pass. The hoot- 
ing and ridicule were resumed, only ten- 
fold more. Although they treated me 
with all deference, I felt ashamed and 
wished myself well out of it and safe at 
home. Cheers, acclamations, and hurrahs 
greeted us. They hurled every epithet 
their inventiva minds could think of. 
They waved their caps in the air and gave 
three cheers “for the brave soldier.” 
“Hello, Bill—goin’ to take home what you 
borrowed?”—and so on down the lane. 


XI. Crutches 


HE surrender—the news of it fell 

upon us like a pall. But it marked 
an end and a beginning. 

One evening Grandma and i were 
sitting on the front veranda. Frances 
was there with little Robert, whom his 
father had not seen. We were expecting 
our boys home now at any time. 

As we sat there and talked we kept 
our eyes and ears strained as we watched 
the lane. Finally we saw a curious ve- 
hicle approaching. It was an old two- 
wheeled Louisiana dump-cart, drawn by 
a poor, bony mule. As the cart crawled 
its creaky way up the lane I could see 


that there were two men in it. It was 
Billie and Robert, home at last! 
But, O, wHat a difference! They were 


both with crutches. But we did not stop 
for vain regrets—we were glad to have 
them back again, wounded, _ travel- 
strained, and battle-scarred though they 
were. 

After supper we talked till far into the 
night, when Robert and Frances went 
away to their room, with little Robert 
proudly perched upon his father’s shoul- 
der. Grandma retired and Billie and I 
were left alone. He leaned nearer an 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD | 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer | 


Remove Paradichlorobenzene 

O AVOID possibility of injury to the 

trees from paradichlorobenzene, tear 
down the mounds and scatter out any of 
the unspent crystals of this material. 
Remove from five- 
year-old trees and 
up in four to six 
weeks. If weather 
conditions have 
been ideal for this 
chemical to get in 
its work, that is, 
if the weather has 
been comparatively 
warm and dry, re- 
move at the end of 
five to six weeks. If the weather has 
been cold and wet, increase the time al- 
lowed about one week. 

After this material has been banked 
around the trees for this length of time, 
nothing is to be gained by allowing any 
of the unspent crystals to remain, and 
there is a possibility of damage to the 
trees. Therefore, be sure to tear down 
the mounds and scatter out any unspent 
crystals of the paradichlorobenzene, re- 
gardless of what the weather conditions 
may have been. 


Medium Size Cabbage Preferred 


ABBAGE that are abnormally large 

will not sell nearly so well as com- 
pact heads of average size. It has been 
shown that the average housewife likes 
best a compact head that weighs about 
three pounds, and that the six-pound 
head is somewhat in disfavor. Buyers 
pay a little more per 100 pounds or per 
ton for firm heads of the proper size than 
they do for the very large ones. To get 
the right size heads, one must not only 
select the right varieties, but space them 
comparatively thick. For this purpose, 
10,000 plants per acre should be set. In 
putting them 18 inches apart in rows 
three feet wide, 10,000 plants will be re- 
quired for an acre. On land that is quite 
rich, 12,000 or more plants can be set 
per acre, as on such land they can be put 
as close as 14 to 15 inches apart. 


Kill Moles With Paradichloro- 


benzene 

EPORTS indicate that paradichloro- 

benzene is excellent material for 
controlling moles. Carbon disulphide 
serves the purpose very well and traps 
are helpful when only a few moles are 
Present, but those who have tried para- 
dichlorobenzene say it is far more eff- 
cient than any other method ever tried. 
We suggest that those who are being 
troubled with these pests try it. It is 
well known that paradichlorobenzene, 
when it comes in contact with soil mois- 
ture, gives off a gas that is very pene- 
trating and will kill practically any in- 
sect or animal with which it comes in 
contact. 

To use it in destroying moles, be sure 
to get it in a fresh run and as near as 
Possible to the mole. Use a broom han- 
dle, or other stick about this size, punch 
ahole in the run, put in a couple of tea- 
spoonfuls of paradichlorobenzene, and 
immediately stop up with earth. Do not 
Pack tight, because the run should be left 
a8 nearly open as possible so that the gas 
of the paradichlorobenzene may penetrate 
tt easily. We shall be glad to have re- 
Ports on results from those who try it. 


Space Required for Sweet Potatoes 


“Ho” much space is required to 
store a given quantity of sweet 
Potatoes, say a bushel or 100 bushels?” 
A space 10x10x6 feet will be re- 
Guired for 400 bushels of sweet potatoes. 
~f an average, one cubic foot of space 
'S required for each 40 pounds. This 
may vary slightly, but is approximately 
forrect, and in figuring on storage, at 
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THRIFTY AND FLEET 





A TIME AND MONEY SAVER 








HRIFT always thrills, but 
thrilling performance is 
not always thrifty. 


Because Dodge Brothers new 
Four is light, low and expertly 
balanced, your tire bills shrink 
to insignificance. 


Because of these qualities, and 
because it is powered by the 





{ 
Wil 


| \ 


remarkable new “124” motor, 
your gas bills are cut one-third. 


Because it is built the good 
Dodge way—honestly, expert- 
ly, dependably—your mainte- 
nance bills are negligible. 


The fastest Four in America is 
also America’s finest—and one 
of the most economical cars 
ever built. 
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. Bargain SALE! 


SOLID gold effect case guar- 
anteed 25 years. Accuracy 
guaranteed by 100 year old Mil- 
. lion Dollar Factory. Richly 
x engraved. Locomotive 
~ crown, time-keeper dial. 
railroad back. Why pay 
Oy. $10 or $15 for your next 


ewing 


make the best. 


BeMy Candy Acent 


Make big money. Sell chocolate bars. 
and popular packages, 
Season just starting. Fr. 

agent at once. So answer this ad NOW. 

@orden Candy Co. 1416 Vine St. Cincinnati, O. Dept. 1470 


] Sell my Grape Gum, Gumlets, Candy Mints. 
freft drops, nut cluntere, N 5c pack. Ev body will buy from you. I 
30 kinds. All fast sellers * YA watch and other dandy resents FREE Tet 
ee sample. Need | Me y every day, Write today for 








etc., at 
© wrist 


id besides 
agent’s 


$. David, Sta. V. Cincinnati, 0. Dept. 143. 





i Watcir? Order now dur- 





Syyahe"sat” $3.87 


and postage 


en 
ey back if not delighted 












Months 


10% 





Get eggs are high. 
chickens the Poultry Tribune way. 
srartie. thes teat pos con oe 
ma . ee le 

Practical every 

Dicta 4 -— -R es 
resin le 8: ° 
2 ‘ria 10s. 


2 yr., SOc; 
Mount Morris-lUines 


PouULTRY 








oy / Ta SIVE 
$ postal and pay when bsa9 

Age our watch arrives. - ARM 
F/ Free Trial. Wear 10 ARMER 

key days at our expense. Mi “ 

. 








E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 


ments RELIABLE, 


If in writing advertisers and 


ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 





B.W.-10, advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ and will 

Bradley Newton, MASS. Our report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
Advertisements days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 

Guaranteed article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
\ o on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
aie 58.280 seer trem 090 hese. — Reliable ————" fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 


umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


(Pronounced “‘Dixie-Steel’’) 





It will pay you to read this 


book about fences 


“FARMING with Fences” will 
surprise you with its facts 
about the way fences in- 
crease farm profits. 

This booklet will tell you 
just how systematic fencing 
makes diversified farming 
profitable. How fences make 
the farm produce food for 
the family, feed for the live- 
stock and money crops that 
are clean surplus. And it 
will give you the reasons why 
Dixisteel woven wire is a 
better fence for any farm 
requirement. 


Wonderful galvanizing 
gives long life 


Dixisteel Fence is heavily gal- 
vanized by a process excelled by 
no other manufacturer. This gal- 
vanizing will not peel or flake off. 
Rust is prevented. It is especially 
adapted to our southern climate. 


Hinge-joint construction with 
four complete wraps at each joint. 
Stays will not slip. Fence will not 
sag. The wavy tension curves in 
the line wires allow for expansion 
and contraction due to changes in 
temperature, and bring the fence 
back to an upright position after 
having been subjected to a sudden 
or severe pressure, 


A fence for every 
farm need 


Dealers everywhere in the South 
carry the complete Dixisteel line— 
standard-mesh fence for cattle; 
close-mesh fence for hogs and 
cattle; fence that will stop “razor- 
back” hogs; wolf-proof fence and 
poultry, rabbit and garden fence. 
Different weights and heights. 


Mail coupon today 


The booklet, “Farming with 
Fences,” is free. ATLANTIC STEEL 
CoMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. Also wire 
nails, staples, plain wire, barbed 
wire, bale ties, cotton ties, posts, 
gates, lawn fence, angles, bars, 
bands, hoops, etc. 











Name 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 


I am interested in “Farming with Fences.” 
Please send me a free copy. 





Address 


Dealer’s Name 


























OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 
















DIXIE 
BLUE STEEL , 
WE WANT YouTO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 


TRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of caienal . 
te bay razor send ws $1.95. | ap Re pelted pe ba ng vad ee Wy myhigeeded ws by 


razors, 
for youresll. 










The strop is 
You could not buy a better quality razor and strop for $5.00. Wey hs conve thes 
pyen ber Xt, will be sent free. Order on coupes > 
1 Ee MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, GA. 





Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, © 


Name. 











P. O, 





State. 3. F. D. Box. 





ginia Division of 
Markets. An inspec- 
tor and grader is lo- 
cated on the market, 
and any farmer who 
desires his tobacco 
graded can have it 
done for a_ very 
small fee. The grad- 
er also instructs tobacco growers how to 
grade their tobacco to conform with the 
various grades that have been made by 
the Department of Agriculture. This is 
the first time that such service has ever 
been offered tobacco growers. 


Study of 1927 Prices of Farm Prod- 
ucts.— The prices for Virginia farm 
products are in many cases quite differ- 
ent from those received last year, accord- 
ing to a study made by the State Divis- 
ion of Agricultural Statistics. Ten out 
of the 16 more important products have 
increased over last year and six show a 
decrease. Tobacco, which is the most 
important money crop, has started off 
much lower than last year, and the farm 
income in the southern and central coun- 
ties will very probably be reduced. Cot- 
ton prices are considerably higher than 
last year, so the growers may receive al- 
most as much for this year’s short crop 
as for the large crop grown in 1926, 
Grain prices have generally been slightly 
higher than last year, but not enough to 
overcome the smaller production. Early 
potatoes and most truck crops brought 
better prices than in 1926. Sweet pota- 
toes, however, have averaged lower. All 
livestock, except hogs, have shown in- 
creases. Cattle prices have advanced 
considerably, so the cattle growers of 
Southwest Virginia are more optimistic 
concerning the future than they have 
been since 1920. The price of dairy 
products has held up well and some have 
been above last year. Chickens and eggs 





The Progressive Fa rmer 


Virginia Farm News 


TOBACCO inspection and grading 
service has been arranged for the 
Lynchburg market by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Vir- 


are lower and there are large supplies on 
farms. It is still too early to forecast 
the total farm income but present indi- 
cations point to little change from last 
year for the state, although some sections 
will have a smaller income and others a 
larger than in 1926. 


Farmers Improve Quality of Cream 
and Butter.—Since cream grading was 
started last year there has been a mark- 
ed improvement in the quality of the 
cream sold to the creameries. Accord- 
ing to the inspectors of the State Dairy 
and Food Division, only 55 per cent of 
the cream graded last year was No. 1, 
while this year the cream inspected has 
been 66 per cent No. 1. Farmers 
have been shown how to improve the 
quality of their cream by the inspectors 
visiting the farms. As a result of cream 
grading there has already been an im- 
provement in the quality of Virginia 
creamery butter. 





| WINNERS IN CORN CLUB 
| EXHIBITS 


HE club boys and girls had an un- 

usually fine exhibit of corn at the 1927 
Virginia State Fair. Below are some of 
the winners in the 10-ear exhibit. 


Large White.—(1) Clyde Flippen, Amelia; 
(2) Russell McGinnis, King George; (3) David 
Wilkinson, Hanover; (4) Raymond Robertson, 
(5) Wm Pettard, (6) H. T. Mason, (7) Noel 
Propst, (8) Robt. Gilbreath, Mecklenburg; (9) 
Rosa Boissau, (10) Joe Williams, Amelia. 


Certified White.—(1) W. F. Abernathy, Jr., 
(2) T. E. Abernathy, (3) Virginia Abernathy, 
Dinwiddie; (4) Richard Childress, Amelia; 
(5) C. B. Abernathy, (6) A.-B. Abernathy, (7) 
Francis Abernathy, Dinwiddie; (8) Billy 
Payne, (9) Leonard Payne, (10) Willie Payne, 
King George. 


Yellow.—(1) Fred Hoge, (2) Wm. Dickinson, 
(3) Alton Alsop, (4) Thos. Thorburn, Spottsyl- 
vania; (5) Linwood McGinnis, King George; 
(6) Dorothy Sacra, Spottsylvania; (7) Byron 
Baddett, Amelia; (8) Lawrence Milhand, 
Princess Anne; (9) Geo. Thorburn, Spottsyl- 
vania; (10) Cleo Burner, Mecklenburg. 











BULLETINS ON UNUSUAL SUBJECTS 


N THE Progressive Farmer of October 22 we gave a list of Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins on agricultural and livestock subjects. Last week’s paper listed bulle- 


tins on poultry and household topics. 


Next week’s “Fruit Special” will enum- 


erate bulletins about fruit growing. Now here is a list of fifty or more bulletins 
on unusual farm subjects and a blank for ordering them:— 


ACCOUNTS 
511—Farm Bookkeeping. 
572—Farm Cost Accounting. 
782—Use of a Diary for Farm Accounts, 
1182—Farm Inventories. 


FARM MANAGEMENT 


716—Management of Sandy Land. 
761\—Management of Muck Land. 
1088—Selecting a Farm. 
1139—Analyzing the Farm Business. 
1164—Farm Lease Contract. 
986—Increasing Yields. 
1121—Factors for Success in South. 


1289—Types of Farming in the United States. 


1475—Soil Productivity Crop Rotation. 
805—Drainage. 
1417—Idle Land and Costly Timber. 


1385—Buying a Farm in Undeveloped Reggon. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY 


1279—Concrete (Plain) for Farm Use. 
1131—Tile-trenching Machinery. 

946—Care of Plows and Harrows. 
947—Care of Harvesting Implements, 
1404—Pumping Wells for Irrigation. 
991—Threshing Machines, Operation. 
1036—Care and Repair of Grain Separators. 


1045—Laying Out Fields for Tractor Plowing. 


1278—Tractors on Southern Farms. 
1296—Changes Effected by Tractors. 


MISCELLANEOUS BULLETINS ON FARM 
MANAGEMENT 

1173—Rural Community Buildings. 
1192—Organization of Community Buildings. 
1274—Rural Community Buildings. 
1480—Small Concrete Construction. 
.1144—Codperative Marketing. 
815—Organization of Drainage Districts. 
1013—Running a Gas Engine. 
1087—Beautifying the Farmstead. 
1132—Planning the Farmstead. 
1452—Painting on the Farm. 
1234—Gullies: How to Control. 
1496--Inoculation of Legumes. 

828—Farm Reservoirs. 

899—Surface Irrigation for the East. 
1243—Border Method of Irrigation. 
1348—Corrugated Irrigation. 

989—Better Use of Labor on the Farm. 
1512—Protection From Lightning. 
921—Liming Soils. 

1247—Moles as Pests and Fur Bearers. 
702—Rabbits, Relation to Trees and Crops. 
i519—Rabbit Skins for Fur. 

1325—Rural Planning: Social Aspects. 
1388—Social Aspects, Recreation Places. 
1441—Rural Planning: The Village. 
1485—Rural Hospitals. 

1334—Tanning Leather and Small Skins. 
1386—Terracing Farm Lands. 
744—Timbers, Preservative Treatment. 
1459—Selling Black Walnut Timber. 
660—Weed Control. 


In order to get such of these bulletins as you wish, just mark each one 
wanted with an X-mark and send the following blank to your Senator or Con- 
gressman (addressing him at Washington, D. C.,) or to the Secretary of Agr 


culture, Washington, D. C. 






eoceeesccce wEALCe ccs ereecerrrrrre® 


Dear Sir:—In accordance with the offer in The Progressive Farmer, please send me the 


bulletins I have marked with an X-mark in the above list. 


Yours truly, 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 





By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department | 





t 


When Washington, D. = Went . 
Dry for Health’s Sake 


HE use and abuse of alcohol is as old 

as the hills. While there may be 
some virtue in alcohol—per se—as a 
medicine (which I doubt) there is much 
more harm in it as 
a beverage. Alcohol 
is splendid to rub 
with and is needed 
in the manufacture 
of drugs on account 
of its preserving 
qualities. 

I can think of no 
other drug that has 
such a wide range of 
dosage: from one- 
half teaspoonful to a pint. The alcohol- 
containing beverages that the public is 
able to get now are much more dangerous 
than those which were dispensed in Wash- 
ington before it went dry for “health’s 
sake.” Whiskey has always been barred 
from the public when a crisis of war or 
an epidemic of disease was gnawing at 
the vitals of the public. 

I did not start out to write anything 
about the good or evil of alcohol, for 
just about everyone has a pronounced 
opinion as to the worth or worthlessness 
of alcohol. But I do want to quote a 
page from the minutes of the proceedings 
of the Board of Health of the District of 
Columbia, August 14, 1832. The district 
was threatened with an epidemic of 
Asiatic cholera and the following meas- 
ures were adopted to prevent its spread: 

“Resolved, That this board, being 
fully impressed with the belief that the 
use of ardent spirits is highly prejudicial 
to health, and the corporate authorities 
having decided that this body possesses 
full power to prohibit and remove all 
nuisances, and the late Attorney General 
McWirt, having officially given it as his 
opinion that the Board of Health has 
under the charter and acts of the city 
councils, sufficient authority to do any 
and every thing which the health of the 
city may require, therefore, 

“Resolved, That the vending of ardent 
spirits, in whatever quantity, is consid- 
ered a nuisance, and as such, is hereby 
directed to be discontinued for the space 
of 90 days from this date. 

“By order of the Board of Health. 
(Signed) “JAMES LARNED, Sec’y.” 





DR. REGISTER 





BE SURE WHICH PAPER YOU 
ARE. GETTING 


WE HAVE been repeatedly told that 
agents of other farm papers work- 
ing in our territory are trying to create 
the impression that they represent The 
Progressive Farmer. 

“Well, you want your good old farm 
Paper again,” one will say. “Well, I’m 
just down from Raleigh and will take 
your renewal.” Then the farmer prob- 
ably doesn’t notice till too late that the 
subscription receipt is not for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer at all but for some 
other farm paper. 

Sometimes our friends do not even 
read the receipts, and honestly think they 
have renewed for The Progressive Far- 
mer and then blame us for failing to give 
them credit. 

If you want The Progressive Farmer, 
be sure to see to it that the agent has an 
official, printed Progressive Farmer re- 
ceipt-form before you give him your 
money. Then also look at your receipt 
the very moment an agent hands it to 
you and see whether he has your name, 
R. F. D. number, and postoffice right. 

It will take but a minute to make any 
Correction then. It may take several 
weeks if you don’t do it then. 

en-9 
KEEP in touch with your state college 
of agriculture for new and promis- 











ing plant varieties. 














© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, ‘inston-Salem, N.C. 








The cigarette that leads 


Just to state a great truth 
in another way—Camel is 
so exactly what so many 
smokers want that no 


other brand is even a 




































amel 





by billions 


close second. 






If all cigarettes were as good 
as Camel you wouldn’t hear 
anything about special treat- 
ments to make cigarettes good 
for the throat. Nothing takes 
the place of choice tobaccos. 
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Write quick for new proposition. 
We offer $8.00 a day and a new 
Chevrolet Coach for demonstrat- 
ing and taking orders for Comer 
Suits. Spare time. No experi- 
ence required. Sample outfit 
free. Write now. 
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Running WATER 


in the House! 


O more buckets of water to lug. No more trips through 
the cold to the outside pump. The sturdy McCormick- 
Deering Engine pumps water into the house storage tank and 
makes “water at a twist of the wrist” a wonderful reality. 
And that is just one of the farm and household jobs the 
McCormick-Deering Engine does well at low cost. The cream 
separator, washing machine, wood saw, lighting plant, churn, 
fanning mill, feed grinder, hay hoist, corn elevator, etc., are all 
stepped up to higher efficiency when a McCormick-Deering 
Engine furnishes the power. The thrifty, long-lived engine can 
be mounted on a hand truck for convenient haulage from one 
job to another. 
Ask the home town McCormick-Deering dealer to show you 
the McCormick-Deering and point out its unusual features. You 
will find it the ideal power for the lighter jobs around the place. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Of America Chicago, Ill. 


McCORMICK’DEERING 
ENGINES — 12, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. 






































and Draw Dividends 


To turn your idle swamps into profit- 
producing land requires only one out- 
lay in time and materials. 
Make that outlay now and begin 
drawing your profits soon. 
All the information you need on ditch- 
_ blasting is contained in “Land Devel- 
¥ opment With Hercules Dynamite,” a 
‘ seventy-six-page booklet published to 
help land-owners. 
Sign the coupon for a free copy. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me, free, a copy of your booklet, 
“Land Development with Hercules Dynamite.” 
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Lettuce for Winter and Spring Use 
" HEN is the best time in the fall 
to sow lettuce seed?” 


In the Wilmington section we sow seed 
in the beds about the third week in No- 
vember to raise plants for setting in the 
field about February 1. However, if 
you wish to raise lettuce for tne Christ- 
mas season in coldframes, you would have 
to sow your seed early in October. Ii 
you want to have early spring lettuce in 
coldframes, you can sow your seed the 
latter part of November and set the 
plants in January. 

If you will let me know just when you 
want to harvest this lettuce and how you 
are going to grow it, I can give you fur- 
ther information. Big Boston lettuce is 
the variety generally grown in frames 
and also in the field in this state. 
The New York, or so-called Cali- 
fornia Iceberg variety is also good 
but takes longer to mature.—An- 
swered by Robert Schmidt, vege- 
table specialist, North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture, Ra- 
leigh. 


Cowpeas Dying in Spots 
4 HERE are several spots in my cow- 
pea field where the cowpeas become 
droopy and soon are dead. How can I 
stop them from dying?” 

We are of the opinion that your cow- 
peas are dying from wilt, for which there 
is no remedy after the disease starts, but 
it can be starved out by growing only 
those crops that wilt does not attack. No 
cowpeas except Brabham or Iron should 
be grown on this land for several years. 
The thing for you to do is to plow the 
peas under right away to keep from 
spreading the disease in hay. Sow the 
field to rye and vetch if the land is 
thin, or to oats and crimson clover if the 
land is fairly fertile. Follow next spring 
with corn, soybeans, Sudan grass, millet 
or some other member of the grass fami- 
ly. This in turn should be followed by 
small grain and legumes in the winter of 
1928. 


To Prevent Frenching 
‘ V HAT kind of lime is used to pre- 
vent frenching of tobacco?” 


This correspondent has confused 
frenching with sand-drown. Magnesian 
limestone is the common remedy for the 
latter; soluble nitrogen applied with the 
fertilizer used under tobacco is a remedy 
for frenching. Deficiency of available 
nitrogen is the cause of frenching and 
nitrate of soda or other forms of quickly 
available nitrogen is the remedy. We 
suggest this treatment for your 1928 
tobacco land: Sow rye now using three 
or four hundred pounds of 8-4-4 fertili- 
zer. Disk the rye into the soil a month 
before the tobacco plants are to be set 
and add 100 to 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda to your tobacco fertilizer next 
spring. 


Sorghum Not Often Poisonous 


“PLEASE tell me (1) is it safe to 

graze stock on second growth sor- 
ghum and (2) is second growth sorghum 
hay poisonous?” 

1, Sorghum making a normal and nat- 
ural growth is not poisonous. Too much 
green feed fed to animals not accustomed 
to it may have poisonous effects. On rare 
occasions second growth sorghum con- 
tains prussic acid, which is a deadly poi- 
son. Growth made under severe drouth 
conditions or growth checked from other 
causes sometimes develops this poison in 
sorghum. At Clemson College, S. C., a 
number .of years ago it was a common 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By C.L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


green sorghum daily to some 60 to 100 
head of cattle. First, second, and third 
growth sorghum was fed and grazed, 
with no injury to stock eating it. 

2. We have never known or heard of 
sorghum hay being poisonous. We do not 
believe that one in a million head of cat- 
tle is ever poisoned by sorghum. 


Forecast of Irish Potato Prices 

: ILL Irish potatoes be higher or 
lower in price this winter and next 
Spring?” 

The 1927 forecast based on “condition” 
as of September 1 indicates a production 
of 399,798,000 bushels for the United 
States. The 1926 crop was 356,123,000 
and the average annual production for 
1922-1926 was 394,135,000 bushels, 5,663,- 
000 bushels less than the 1927 
forecast. These figures for 1927 
include 24,059,000 bushels of early 
potatoes from the South, most of 
which have been consumed. It is 
evident then that the 5,663,000 
bushels forecasted as an increase 
over the average of the last five years in- 
dicates normal production and normal 
prices through the winter and spring. 


An Old Friend and a New One 


“TT\HE nitrate of soda I have just 

bought is so different from any I 
have ever seen I suspect a mistake has 
been made. What is the material in the 
box I am sending?” 

2. “You will see from the enclosed let- 
ter that someone takes me for a fool— 
wants to sell me a fertilizer analyzing 
32-19-16. There ain’t no such animal and 
I didn’t bite. They call it nitrophoska.” 

1, The material is a splendid sample 
of nitrate of soda made possible by a new 
process in mining and refining the min- 
eral as it comes from the ground. Just 
an old friend with a new complexion. 

2. Nitrophoska is a new fertilizer of 
very high plant food content. One ton 
of it contains about the same amount of 
plant food as four tons of 8-5-4. It is 
such high-grade fertilizer as this that we 
have for ten years hoped the government 
would manufacture or permit and en- 
courage its manufacture by using the 
power of our unharnessed streams. 


What Does Lime Do? 
% OULD you use lime on land that 
is not sour? What does lime do?” 


‘ 


Lime does a whole lot of things when 
apphed where needed. Most soils in the 
South need more lime than they contain. 

1. Lime makes legumes grow better; and 
when legumes grow better the land becomes 
richer and other crops grow better. 

2. Limes makes the land healthy. Lime 
makes the land work easier and better. 

3. Fertilizers are more efficient where lime 
has done its good work. Animal manures, 
green manures, crop residues, and all other 
forms of organic matter make the soil better 
and make crops grow better when lime has 
been used with them. 


4. Lime is cleansing and renders breeding 
places for diseases and insects unsuited to 
their multiplication, 

5. Lime provides the solid framework of 
our bodies and of the bodies of our farm ani- 
mals. If the food and feed we and our stock 
eat do not contain the needed lime then 
growth is slow and health is poor. Then fol- 
low discontent and unhappiness. 





[ ACORRECTION _‘| 


L 
OUR October 8 issue there appeared 
a picture of some very fine Beagle 
pups, enthusiastically eating their morn- 
ing meal. Due to an oversight of our 
proof reader, we said they belonged to 
Mr. D. H. Taylor of Alleghany County, 
Virginia. The pups really belong to Mr. 
D. H. Tucker of that county, and we 
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The Voice of the Farm 


How Can These Men Be Helped? 


OUR recent articles in The Progres- 

sive Farmer recall to my mind a 
statement made in my presence about 
1875 by Capt. Jas. R. Thigpen, at that 
time one of the largest cotton farmers 
in Edgecombe County. He said: “Show 
me a man who since the war has made 
nothing but cotton and I will show you a 
man who, if he owned a farm, has lost it. 
If he has rented land he is overwhelmed 
with debt. But show me a man who has 
made his home supplies and horse feed 
first, and then some cotton, and I will 
show you a man who is ahead.” 

This statement made a profound im- 
pression on me at the time. Since then 
I have lived in the peanut and tobacco 
sections. What is true of cotton is 
equally true of peanuts and tobacco. 


I have found this general statement to 
be true: The man who lives at home, 
making his own supplies and stock feed 
first, being certain to make these, and 
then plants a small money crop, is the 
man who is ahead, and will continue 
ahead. 


In talking with many farmers, how- 
ever, they tell me they would be glad to 
work in that way but the landlords force 
them to plant so much cotton or they will 
not furnish them. They say they are 
completely in the hands of the money 
power and landlords. How can you help 
these men? JOHN B. BREWER. 


Richmond County, N. C. 


“Farmers Must Fight for Their 
Rights” 


¥ FEEL impelled to state my profound 
4 interest in the article Farmers Must 
Fight for Their Rights on page 4 of your 
October 22 issue. It is illuminating 
and convincing. The importance of it is 
almost immeasurable. How anyone can 
fail to feel the ominous force of it, stag- 
gers me. 


Further study has indicated to me more 
clearly the truth of the sectional issue— 
the agricultural South and West against 
the Northeast, which has strong indus- 
trial pickets with powerful industrial out- 
posts at Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


THEO D. JERVEY. 
Charleston County, S. C. 


Three Things Tobacco Farmers 
Can Do 


© ba tobacco farmer is not getting the 
cost of production for his 1927 crop. 
What are we going to do? 

In 1923 good tobacco brought an aver- 
age of 50 cents. This year, 1927, 50 per 
cent of the tobacco sold since the opening 
day has not averaged as much as 15 cents 
a pound. Whose fault is it? 

Of course, the farmer himself is partly 
to blame, for he is rushing his crop on 
the market regardless of the low price 
he is receiving. But he is not wholly 
to blame. The buyers are not buying on 
quality. They are satisfied to pay from 
One cent to 30 cents a pound and not look 
at the ‘obacco. You might take 100 pounds 
of the best No. 1 tobacco raised in North 
Carolina, divide it in 10 piles, and place 
it in 10 different rows and it would bring 
10 different prices. 

The tobacco farmer is raising tobacco 
and selling it below the cost of production, 

What is the remedy? There are three 
things we can do:— 


se We can reorganize the Tobacco Growers’ 
“Ssociation on a different plan. 


2. We can stop raising tobacco. 
"he Or we can raise tobacco for the manu- 
cturing companies at present prices, and 
evbens lower prices next year, until we go 
Oke, 
Tt is now that we should act. Surely 
000 farmers should be able to raise a 


Pp and not give it to'a few tobacco: 


” ‘ 


manufacturing companies to do as they 
please with. 

Tobacco farmers should ask themselves 
what is best to do. There is but one an- 
swer, and that is to organize. Without 
organized effort, by which the strength 
of each is measured by the strength of 
all, there is no hope for the future. 

GEORGE D. GORDNER. 

Onslow County, N. C. 


Favors Organizing Tobacco Asso- 
ciation 
WDERSONALLY, I am strongly in 

favor of reorganizing the Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association. I see 
no help ahead for the tobacco farmer un- 
less this is done. No economic wrong 
ever rights itself automatically, and 
whatever “farm relief” we achieve must 
come as the result of organized effort. 


To those who dwell on the failure and 
collapse of the previous association, I 
wish to say that the fact that any organi- 
zation stood the strain as it did during 
the years of its existence—disloyalty 
among its members; dishonesty, exploita- 
tion, and gross mismanagement on the 
part of some of its officials—and yet 
brought profit to the growers throughout 
the South, those in and out of the asso- 
ciation, serves only to show what could 
be accomplished under other conditions. 

If each man who signs up would do it 
in loyalty of spirit, giving his loyalty un- 
grudgingly, willing to see his brother 
farmer profit as well as himself; if our 
officers would be content with fair salar- 
ies, fairly earned, and scorn to gorge 
themselves at our expense, the new asso- 
ciation might revolutionize the tobacco 
industry. 

These things cannot be accomplished 
in a short period of months or even 
years; no child ever walks the first time 
he gets on his feet. He falls and gets up 
and never ceases his efforts till he walks 
upright. The “big business” whose 
methods we decry as prejudicial to our 
interests did not leap into existence full- 
fledged; they were built up and developed 
step by step, as we may develop an or- 
ganization on our part. While working 
well within the Golden Rule which should 
govern business as well as every other re- 
lation in life, we can learn from their 
methods. W. D. DICKINSON. 

Nottoway County, Va. 
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| DR. L. 0. HOWARD RESIGNS | 


t 





FTER more than 33 years of service 

as chief entomologist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Dr. 
Leland O. Howard retired yesterday 
(October 17) as the chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology, and was succeeded by 
Dr. C. L. Marlatt, a member of the de- 
partment since 1888 and who for the past 
five years has been associate chief in 
charge of the regulatory work of the bu- 
reau, and also chairman of the Federal 
Horticultural Board. 


Dr. Howard is now in his fiftieth year 
of Government service, having joined the 
entomological branch of the Department 
of Agriculture in 1878 soon after his 
graduation from Cornell University. He 
retires as chief at his own request, but 
this does not mean retirement from ser- 
vice. He has passed his seventieth birth- 
day, and has asked to be relieved of the 
administrative duties of his office, but 
proposes to devote his full energies to the 
field of entomological ‘research in which 
he has long been recognized as perhaps 
the most distinguished investigator. His 
favorite fields are medical entomology 
and paristology. 


VER 2,000 North Carolina farm 
boys, members of the agricultural 
classes in their high schools, equipped 
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Ful-O-Pep Dairy Rations 
Poultry Feeds 16% 20% 24% Schumacher 









































































Help Yourself 
to More Eggs 
this Winter 


Put your laying hens on Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash, the econom- 
ical feed, and you'll get better eggs, 
and more of them, at the very low- 
est cost. Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
costs less because it goes farther; 
there are more eggs in every sack 
than you can get in any other way. 
The base of this famous mash is 
fresh, pure oatmeal. To it are 
added the very things that make 
eggs, including minerals and pro- 
teins, and Cod Liver Meal to make 
every ingredient “go right to the 
spot.” It puts hens in the right 
condition and spirit for a winter 
of peak production. And it’s ac- 
tually cheaper to use! See the 
Quaker Feed dealer in your neigh- 
borhood. Get your flock off to a 
swift start for the winter months. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 


EGG MASH 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker 


Meal Horse Feed 


BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 

















Sugared Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, November 7.—To remove 

spots caused by machine oil, sponge 
with cold water and follow with warm 
water and soap. 





Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 8.—Every house- 
keeper is interested 
in cutting down the 
grocery bill. One 
way to do this is to 
buy those _ foods 
which are highly ad- 
vertised. They are 
standardized and you 
can always count on 
their quality. Large 
advertising means ademand for that food 
and this increase in demand means 
greater production and this in turn 
reduces the cost. 

Wednesday, November 9—A 
cloth moistened with kerosene is 
best for the daily cleaning of the 
bathtub and wash basin. 

Thursday, November 10.—Hot 
cheese sandwiches with tomato 
sauce taste mighty good on a chilly 
evening. Spread slices of light 
bread with butter and make into 
sandwiches. with sliced yellow 
cheese between the bread. Fry these 
sandwiches in a little butter and 
pour over them a hot tomato sauce. 
Canned tomato soup diluted with a 
small amount of water makes an 
excellent sauce. Serve the sand- 
wiches at once. 

Friday, November 11.—Armis- 
tice Day.—An appropriate way for 
a woman’s club to celebrate Ar- 
mistice Day is to have a program 
devoted to the history and customs 
of the Allied Nations. 

Saturday, November 12.—“No 
entertainment is so cheap as read- 
ing, nor any pleasure so lasting,” 
said Lady Mary M. W. Montague. 
Good lights, good chairs, and good 
books and papers will keep the 
family happy at home these winter 
evenings. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Sunday, November 13,—After 
supper tonight gather the children 
around the piano and let them sing 
the old fashioned hymns you learn- 
ed in your own childhood. 
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|__THE VANITY BOX _| 





Concerning Face Creams 


O YOU give your skin the 

regular care it deserves? Or 
do you wait until you get an invitation 
to a party and then hurriedly try to cover 
up its blemishes? 

Everyone knows that to keep the teeth 
in good order they must receive regular, 
twice-a-day cleansing with some good 
dentrifice. The same is true of the 
equally precious complexion but many 
girls and women fail to realize it. They 
neglect the skin for months, then expect 
a face cream to work a miracle in one or 
two days. No cream can do this. 


A wisely chosen diet, enough sleep in a 
well ventilated room and outdoor exer- 
cise are all. essential for a perfect com- 
plexion. But added to these must be 
proper daily cleansing of the skin. Just 
wiping the face off with a damp wash 
cloth will not remove the dust and grime. 
And in time pores will enlarge, black- 
heads form, and the skin will develop an 
unpleasant grayish look. 


To avoid these disasters use a good 
cream every night. This should 


















MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








be well but gently rubbed in and then 
carefully wiped off with a clean cloth or 
a soft paper towel. If the skin is in- 
clined to be oily follow this cleansing 
with an astringent. A bit of ice rubbed 
over the face is one of the best, but there 
are many delightfully fragrant and re- 
freshing astringent lotions on the market. 
Then, if the skin is dry, put a little nour- 
ishing cream into the skin and leave it on 
over night. 


There are a number of good exercises 
for the girl who wishes to develop shape- 
ly ankles and legs. We shall be glad to 
send directions for doing them to anyone 
sending a stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope with her request. Write to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman for them. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during fall and winter. 
It contains embroidery designs and pic- 
ture dress-making lessons. Send 15 cents 
for your copy. Address Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 


| __DAD IN THE KITCHEN 


Care of Electric Cords and Plugs 
* ADDY,” said Mrs. Grayson, “would 
you mind coming here to see what’s 


happened to the living room lamp. It 
will not light.” 














“COME ON, DADDY! PUT ME UP! GO BYE-BYE!’ 


Mr. Grayson laid aside his paper and 
followed his wife into the living room. 
After a few moments spent in examining 
the electric lamp, he looked up and an- 
nounced, “The wires in the plug have be- 
come disconnected again. Ill get my 
screwdriver and fix it in a jiffy.” 


“That’s the third time that has hap- 
pened,” Mrs. Grayson remarked thought- 
fully, as she watched her husband re- 
place the wires around the little screws 
in the plug. ‘Why is that, Daddy dear?” 


“Well, I’ve never been able to tell the 
past, present, and future like a fortune 
teller,” said Dad, “but I suspect it is be- 
cause my family has the habit of pulling 
the plug out by the cord instead of tak- 
ing hold of the plug itself when they 
wish to move the lamp.” 





“Oh, I read some rules to follow in 
using electric devices only today and that 
was one of them,” said Mrs. Grayson. 
“I mean, it said not to pull the plug out 
by the cord.” 

“Good advice,” said Mrs. Grayson, slip- 
ping the plug back into place and switch- 
ing on the lamp. “If the others are as 
sensible they are worth following.” 

“Here they are,” Mrs. Grayson de- 
clared as she went ower to her desk and 
handed him this list of rules :— 

“Read, study, and understand the direc- 


tions which come with every household de- 
vice. 


“Never pull a plug out of an electrical de- 
vice by its cord. 


“When plugging in a fixture, do not turn 
on the current until the plug has been ad- 
justed, 


“Turn off switch before removing plug. 


“If the apparatus has a motor, do not neg- 
lect the oiling. 


“Coil the cord in loose loops and store where 
nothing will be jammed against it. 
“Avoid dropping composition plugs on the 






floor as constant chipping and breaking may 
cause a short circuit. 


“Keep all parts of switches fastened to- 
gether firmly. Tighten the screws if they 
work loose. 


“Never allow cords to become worn. 
“Take care not to overheat appliances. 


“Vary these rules only when different speci- 
fications are given in the directions prepared 
by the manufacturers of the device you are 
using.” 

Editor’s Note.—The subject of the next 


Dad in the Kitchen talk will be All About 
Linoleum. 


[READY-MADE AND HOMEMADE 


Clothing and Christmas 
“(NHRISTMAS is only a few weeks 

off,” said Mrs. Hines, “and I want 
to get started on my gifts, but I seem to 
have so little time for hand work.” 


“Why make your presents by 
hand?” asked her neighbor, Mrs. 
Green. “Why not use your sew- 
ing machine?” 

“What could I make for pres- 
ents on the sewing machine?” Mrs. 
Hines inquired with interest. 


“Well, I have found that nearly 
every woman, whether she’s a flap- 
per or a grandmother, loves dainty 
underthings and those little dress 
accessories she doesn’t have time 
to make for herself,” answered 
Mrs. Green. “For instance, I am 
making for Grandmother Green a 
little wrap of gayly flowered chal- 
lis to throw over her shoulders on 
chilly mornings. The edges and 
neck hole are bound with bias tape, 
using the binding attachment to do 
the work.” 

“Oh, I could make one like that 
of crepe de chine for an invalid 
friend,” exclaimed Mrs. Hines. 
“What else are you making?” 


“For my niece, a coolie coat. She 
can use it for a kimona in her bed- 
room or for a beach coat next 
summer. For another niece I shall 
make pajamas, using orange mate- 
rial and binding the edges with 
black. Bloomers gathered on a lit- 
tle shaped yoke are new and smart, 
particularly if made by Progres- 
sive Farmer pattern number 3044, 
which includes a matching ban- 
deau. I am making several attrac- 
tive collar and cuff sets, using odd 
bits of organdy, georgette and voile 
that I have left from the family 
dresses. Tiny tucks in crossbar or 
diagonal shapes are fashionable on 
collars and cuffs this year, and of 
course this work is best done with 
the tucker on the sewing machine.” 


“You’ve given me a great many 
helpful suggestions,” Mrs. Hines assured 
her friend. “I shall certainly use my sew- 
ing machine as my ally in making Christ- 
mas presents this year. And do you know, 
you’ve given me another idea. I believe 
if I make a few of the dainty garments 
you’ve mentioned they will sell well at 
our church bazaar.” 


We shall be glad to send diagrams and 
directions for making the shoulder wraP 
and coolie coat mentioned to any of our 
readers who wish to follow Mrs. Green's 
good example of making her Christmas 
presents on the sewing machine. Please 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with your request to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 


care The Progressive Farmer. 
————$— 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PRIZE | 
CONTESTS —s_i 


Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
Pp 


Boor the best letter received on The 
School Lunch Problem—How We 
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Solvea It, by December 1 we shall pay $5. 
Send all letters to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 
care of the Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman. 

Do you serve hot lunches in your 
school or do you have just one hot dish 
to supplement the cold lunches brought 
by the children? How are the lunches 
paid for and who prepares them? Give 
us all the details of solving this problem 
in your community. 


Teens and Twenties 


OR the best letter received on the 

subject My Favorite Dinner before 
December 1 we will pay $3. Send all 
letters to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care of The 
Progresive Farmer and Farm Woman, 


This is the time of year when we think 
about those Thanksgiving and Christmas 
feasts—both those we eat this year and 
the ones we have had in the past. Write 
and tell us the menu of your favorite 
dinner (it may not have been a feast 
after all). Then give, briefly, your rea- 
sons for your choice. 


VARIED BREAKFASTS TEMPT | 
THE APPETITE 


at A growing boy refuses to eat cereal 
for breakfast, he should be sent to 
bed until he does,” says Dr. Stimson, a 
well known health authority. 


We agree with Dr. Stimson about the 
value of cereals for the growing boys and 
girls but we don’t believe any sensible 
young folks refuse to eat their morning 
cereals if they are properly cooked and 
temptingly served—and if they are varied 
from day to day. 

We have worked out a week’s break- 
fast menus for the average family. 
There’s a different cereal dish and a dif- 
ferent protein food such as creamed fish, 
liver and bacon, eggs in various guises 
and creamed chipped beef for every day 
in the week. On the days when the main 
dish requires a little extra time we sug- 
gest one of the ready-to-serve cereals 
and on the other days we have new and 
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tempting ways of serving the old standby,. 


oatmeal. 
If getting the youngsters to eat a sub- 


‘tablespoons butter. 


stantial breakfast is a problem in your | 
household write for these menus and re- 
cipes and we shall send them to you 
promptly. Please enclose a stamped self- 
addressed envelope with your letter. 


Here is Monday’s menu and its re- 
cipes :— 
Sliced bananas with cornflakes 
Tomato omelet Oatmeal muffins 
Coffee for adults; milk for children 


Tomato Omelet.—Four eggs, 4 tablespoons 
milk, ™% teaspoon salt, % teaspoon pepper, 2 
Beat eggs slightly, add 
the milk and seasonings. Put butter in hot 
omelet pan; when melted, turn in the mix- 
ture; as it cooks, pick up with spatula until 
the whole is of creamy consistency. Place on 
hotter part of stove that it may brown quick- 
ly underneath. 

For the Tomato Sauce.—Cook 2 tablespoons 
butter and 1 tablespoon finely chopped onion 
until yellow. Add 1% cups tomatoes and cook 
until moisture has nearly evaporated. This 
is improved by a small piece of red or green 
pepper finely chopped, cooked with butter 
and onion. Just as the omelet is cooked 
brown, slip out of pan and, pour sauce on; 
fold over and put more sauce on top and 
around it. 

Oatmeal Muffins.—Two cups rolled oats, 1% 
cups sour milk, % cup melted shortening, 
Y% cup sugar, 1 egg well beaten, 1 teaspoon 
soda, % teaspoon salt, and 1 cup flour. Soak 
rolled oats overnight in sour milk. In the 
morning add remaining ingredients; fill greas- 
ed muffin pans with mixture and bake in a 
hot oven 20 minutes. 


[HOW MANY CAN YOU ANSWER' 


OW many million pounds of ice are sold 
in the United States each “year? 

2. Does canning destroy all the vitamines 
in tomatoes? 

3. How did the sandwich get its name? 

4. How many calories does a loaf of white 
milk bread weighing 1% pounds contain? 

5. Who is the star of the motion picture 
“The Last Outlaw”? 

Answers to these questions will be found 
on page 21. 








oan 


ARM real estate, livestock, machin- 

ery, tools, feed, seed, supplies and 
growing crops, are the items usually 
listed in a farm inventory. Many per- 
sons also list other items which are not 
a part of the farm business, such as other 
real estate owned, and other investments, 
such as stocks, bonds, mortgages, cash 
in the bank, accounts receivable and pay- 
able and other property. 
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624—Unusual Lines.—Designed in sizes 16 
years, %, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


678—Tiered Skirt.—Designed in, sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
27-inch contrasting. 


2922—Reversible Fronts.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 334 yards of 36-inch material. 





PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


3170—Flattering Lines.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 


inches bust measure. Size 36 re-* 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 40-inch contrasting. 
3162—So Attractive.—Designed in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2 yards of 40-inch material. 
3125—Two Dolls and Their Clothes.—De- 
signed in one size only. For require- 
ments see pattern envelope. 
3093—Shirring Forms Yoke.—Designed in 
sizes %, 1, and 2 years. The 1-year 
size requires 1% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 2% yards of ribbon. 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 





enables you to 
make an endless 
variety of whole- 
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ERE’S an absolutely new, money-making proposition aa 
will bring you big profits—easy profits—QUICK PROF- 
ITS! You can make $50 
time—taking orders for JIFFY GLASS CLEANER—a new, pure, 
harmless liquid that easily and instantly cleans glass surfaces 
without water, soap or chamois. Think of it! Unequaled for clean- 
ing windows, mirrors, windshields, show cases, eyeglasses, etc. 


Anyone, Anywhere, Can Earn Big Money 


All you do is demonstrate to housewives, automobile owners, 
stores, garages, etc., and take orders. We do not sell dealers. All 
business from your locality must come through you, and you 
alone get the profit on every order. 
you two to four orders. 
Cleaner, rub over the surface of the glass and then polish with a 
Instantly removes all dust, dirt, grease and grime 














dry cloth. 






a week in spare time—$100 in full 


Every demonstration brings 
Just moisten a cloth with Jiffy Glass 


without streaking. After one application windows shine, gleam 
and sparkle like crystal—and stay clean twice as long. 


Albers Made $47 in a Day! 


Henry Albers, Ohio, made $47 in one day and 
he says that $100 a week is easy for him. 
Men and women everywhere are making 
amazing profits with Jiffy Glass Cleaner and 
my 350 other fast-selling products. Chris. 
Vaughn, Ohio, made $125 in a week; L. C. 
Van Allen, W., averages more than $100 a 
week; Mrs. K. R. Roof, S. C., earned $50 in 
her first week’s spare time; Mrs. ; Le 
Hodges, N. Y., earns $18 to $20 a day; H. C. 
Hanson, N. D., makes $75 a week in spare 
time. You can make this big money, too! 


Send No Money 
I don’t want you to send me a cent. All I 
want you to do is let me show you how you 
can make $50 to $100 a week, without experi- 
ence and without taking any course of train- 
ing. I agree to furnish everything you need, 
to tell you what to do and say in this easy, 
fascinating work. You positively take no 
risk whatever. You can’t lose a penny and 
yet you have a wonderful chance to reap big 
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profits quickly. You can make $10 to $20 a 
day right from the start. 


Mail Coupon Now 


Introduce Jiffy Glass Cleaner in your locality 
while it’s new. This is your chance to make 
more money than you’ve ever made before. 
Send coupon for full details—without cost or 
obligation to you! Act quick for big profits, 
Send coupon TODAY! 





THE JIFFY GLASS CLEANER CO., 
3520 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me full details of your mon- 
ey-making proposition without cost or 
obligation. 
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(Print or Write Plainly.) 
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3 lira Violet Rags 
er’ Indoors Through 


OU can keep your egg bas- 

kets full all winter simply by 

using CEL-O-GLASS for 
your poultry and laying house 
windows. 


This remarkable material brings 
the vitalizing Ultra-Violet rays of 
the sun indoors and keeps poul- 
try and live stock in healthy con- 
dition. Just like turning your 
chickens outdoors—except that 
CEL-O-GLASS protects them 
from outdoor weather. 


Tests Prove that CEL-O- 
GLASS Admits Ample 
Ultra- Violet Licht. 


Numerous tests made by Exper- 
imental Stations and the actual 
experience of thousands of poul- 
try raisers prove that CEL-O- 
GLASS lets through a sufficient 
quantity of the Ultra-Violet rays 
to supply all that is needed. 
These stimulating rays prevent 
“weak legs” and other ailments 
and make hens lay—even when 
they are kept indoors. 


CEL-O-GLASS is Unbreak- 
able, Durable and 
Economical. 


CEL-O-GLASS is the original 
unbreakable glass substitute. Dur- 
able and weatherproof. Keeps 
heat in—keeps cold out. Eco- 
nomical—saves repair bills. Put 
CEL-O-GLASS in your poultry 
houses now and reap the bene- 
_fits in more eggs and healthier 
chickens all winter long. 


Be Sure You Get the 
Genuine. 


There is only one genuine CEL- 
O-GLASS. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us for the 
name of one near you who can. 
Free sample and instructive fold- 
er No. 14 gladly sent on request. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
21 Spruce St., New York,N. Y. 


(C) 1927 Acetol Products, Inc. 
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|__UNCLEP. F’S LETTER _| 


Be a Santa Claus 

EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Christmas is coming. 
Yessir, you bet it is, and 
not so far away 
either. I know one 
little boy who is 
worrying already 
about how old Santy 
is going to bring a 
brand new bicycle 
down their chimney. 
He says he believes old Santy is going 
to come down the chimney and then 
open the front door and bring in the 
bicycle. Perhaps he is. Santy has a 
whole bag full of tricks and you can 
never tell just which particular trick he 
will use. 





If you’ve grown so old that you want 
to look at me with a knowing smile after 
that story, that’s all right. You'll dis- 
cover Santy again one of these days. 


Now why don’t you start out now to 
play Santy to papa and mamma this 
Christmas? I'll bet they’ll enjoy a pres- 
ent from you as much as your smallest 
“kid” brother enjoys the toy wagon 
which he gets or the big red stick of 
peppermint candy. The present doesn’t 
have to be expensive; if you make it 
yourself the more appreciated it will be. 
Take a look around you and see if there 
isn’t some little device or convenience or 
dainty bit of handwork you can begin 
making now for papa’s and mamma’s 
Christmas day. And be sure you don’t 
let them know about it. 


Yours for Christmas surprises, 
UNCLE P.F. 


WITH SOUTH CAROLINA CLUB 
BOYS AT THE STATE FAIR 


“i I, Bot! We’re still buddies, aren’t 
qe?” 

“Yeah, Boy!! 
bel!’ 

This actual conversation between R. 
O. Williams, state club leader and a 
wide-awake, enthusiastic, clear-eyed club 
boy of about 12 years of age at the State 
Fair is the best way we know to describe 
the wonderful relationship between the 
club boys and their leaders in South 
Carolina, “Bo” Williams, “Dan” Lewis, 
“Bill” Keegan, R. E. Waters and their 
county agents. They’re buddies, whole- 
souled and whole-hearted and it is equally 
real and genuine on both sides. 

A lot of credit for the calf club work 
is due W. J. Keegan and R. E. Waters, 
dairy extension specialists. “Bill” made 
this remark that reveals the great motive 
back of club work: “Yes, we have the 
finest lot of calves we’ve ever had but 
we've got the finest lot of boys, too.” He 
ended with the question, “Just where is 
this club work going to end?” It’s a hard 
question to answer because the possibili- 
ties in these South Carolina club boys 
are unlimited. 
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And we always will 


After six years of splendid service in 
dairy extension work, “Bill” Keegan is 
leaving November 1 to become the field 
man for the American Jersey’ Cattle 
Club in Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi. Right at this time The Progres- 
sive Farmer would like to recognize the 
splendid job he has done, especially in 
connection with calf club work in South 
Carolina, and to wish “Bill” every suc- 
cess in his new undertaking. 

The club boys at the South Carolina 
State Fair slept right in the barns with 
their calves. They weren’t alone either. 
The club leaders slept right with them. 
The same was true of the county agents. 





During the day these men had on their 
overalls and not only told the boys how 
to feed, fit, and show, but showed them 
how and helped them do it! This kind 
of work is going to bear much fruit and 
is responsible not only for the growth 
of ciub work in South Carolina, but for 
the wonderful feeling of friendship be- 
tween the boys and their leaders. No 
wonder they’re buddies! 

Chester led all counties with a herd of 
23 Guernseys. Hats off to County Agent 
Ralph W. Coarsey; Chesterfield was next 
in Guernseys with 14 head; W. J. Tiller 
is county agent. Other counties ranked 
as follows: Fairfield 6, R. H. Lemmon; 
Richland 5, J. R. Clark; Dorchester 5, 
T. M. Cathcart; Greenville 5, W. R. 
Gray; Saluda 2, Claude Rothel. Lancas- 
ter led in Jerseys with 21 head, W. F. 
Howell, county agent. Next came Spar- 








OLIVER D. SMITH 


He hails from Catawba County, N. C., where 
he has been in 4-H club work for more than 
eight years. Oliver was recently selected to 
represent North Carolina at the National 
Leadership Training School at Springfield, 
Mass. As a club member he has been out- 
standing both from the standpoint of leader- 
ship and of profits obtained from his poultry 
flock. He has won hundreds of prizes on his 
chickens in the last seven years. 


tanburg 17, Ernest Carnes; Greenville 
11; Greenwood 3, E. L. Rogers; Saluda 1. 

Robert McCarter, Greenville County, 
not only won champion ‘club heifer for 
Jerseys, but, also, junior and grand 
champion Jersey female in the open 
classes. Buezetta’s Bertha Lass, a smooth, 
deep bodied, well balanced junior yearl- 
ing with lots of Jersey type and quality, 
made Robert proud to be her owner. The 
champion Guernsey club heifer went to 
Mills McDaniel, Chester County. 


Each county had its calves grouped to- 
gether with a sign giving the county’s 
name. This was not only helpful to the 
fair visitor but was splendid advertising 
for the counties that were well repre- 
sented. Above the Chester herd were 
pedigrees of the Guernsey bulls being 
used in their county. Along with it were 
the signs: “Chester County, Guernsey 
Center of the South,’ “Come to Chester 
County for Breeding Stock,” “This Stock 
Pays Better Than Bank Stock,” ete. 
Chester County outdid the others in ad- 
vertising to prospective purchasers for 
breeding stock. The slogan, “Calf Club 
Work Means a New Generation of Dairy 
Minded Farmers,” was prominently and 
attractively displayed. 

Club boys won $692 in the open classes 
and $420 in the club classes making a 
total of $1,112 won by 118 calves. 


The following are the club winners by 
counties for dairy calves. (G stands for 
Guernseys, J for Jerseys. Hence Jl 
means first on Jerseys, G2, means second 
on Guernseys, etc.) 





The Progressive Farmer 


Chester County (all Guernseys). Junior calf: 
(1 and champion) Mills McDaniel; (2) S. L. 
Robbins, Jr. Senior calf: (2) Leonard Gwin, 
Junior yearling: (1) Theodore Darby; (2) 
Crawford Stroud. Senior yearling: (1) Audrey 
Grant; (2) Calvin Hardin. 

Chesterfield County (all Guernseys). Junior 
calf: (3) Tom McMillan. Senior calf: (3) Jule 
Funderburk. Senior yearling: (3) Frances 
Horton. Cow over 2 years: (1) James Black- 
well; (2) Lee Oliver. 

Berkeley County. Junior calf: (G 4) E. W. 
Stevens, Saluda, S. C.; (G 1) Dorcus Corley, 
Senior yearling: (G 4) Earl Corley. 

Dorchester County. Senior calf: (G 4) Bob- 
bie Utsey. 

Fairfield County. Junior yearling: (G 4) 
William Propst. Cow: (G 3) Christopher Pat- 
rick; (G 4) Marion Stevenson. 

Greenville County. Junior yearling: (G 3) 
David Tanner. (Rest Jerseys.) Junior calf: 
(4) ‘Charles Benson. Senior calf: (2) Lorena 
Hudson. Junior yearling: (1 and champion) 
Robert McCarter. Senior yearling: (1) Alvin 
Hawkins; (3) Huff Campbell. Cow: (2) Nell 
Means. 

Spartanburg County (all Jerseys). Junior 
calf: (1) Ruby Finch; (2) James Wright; (3) 
J. W. Gaston. Senior calf: (1) Alvin Duna- 
gin. Junior yearling: (3) Sarah Wright. Senior 
yearling: (4) David Leonard. Cow: (1) James 
sridwell; (4). Carl Johnson. 

Lancaster County (all Jerseys). Senior calf: 
(3) Farman Hammond. Junior yearling: (3) 
J. W. Nell; (4) Otis Hammond. Senior year- 
ling: (2) H. K. Stover. Cow: (3) James Kirk. 

Greenwood Countly. Senior calf: (4) Robert 
P. Henderson. 


Pig Club Exhibits 
wo the number of pigs was 


comparatively small, there was an 
increase of 25 per cent over last year, the 
total number being 92. Pig club work is 
just getting under way and a much larger 
club pig exhibit is expected next year. 
The junior championship on Poland 
China sow pig went to the Cherokee 
County Pig Club against such competi- 
tion as Gold Standard Farm, St. Mat- 
thews, S. C. Lexington County brought 
about 40 head and Cherokee 23. C. S. 
Addy is county agent of the former coun- 
ty and S. C. Stribling of the latter. 


The pig club winners are as follows :— 


Duroc-Jerseys.—Boar under one year: (1) 
Vernon Epting, Newberry County; (2) Dan 
Bickley; (3) Ernest Mathias; (4) Lonnie Sox, 
Lexington. Sow under one year: (1) Walter 
Wicker; (2 and 3) Vernon Epting, Newberry; 
(4) Heber Shull, Lexington. Sow under six 
months: (1, 2, and 4) Vernon Epting; (3) 
Louise Lever, Richland. 

Hampshires.—1, 2, and 4 on boars went to 
Harley Caughman, Lexington, and 3 to Kil- 
lian Sox, same county. Caughman won all 
prizes on sows under six months and 1 and 4 
under 1 year. In latter class Harley Corley 
took second and Leon Sox third. Both were 
from Lexington County. 


Poland Chinas.—1, 3, and 4 on boars and 1, 

and 3 on sows under one year went to 
O’Brien Shuler, Orangeburg. 2 in the former 
and 4 in the latter classes went to Cherokee 
County pig club along with 1, 2, 3, and 4 in 
class for sows under 6 months. 
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Berkshires.—Earl Cromer, Lexington, was 
the only exhibitor. Best sow and litter for 
all breeds went: (1) Vernon Epting, New- 
berry; (2) Harry Lee Shull, Lexington. 


In the livestock judging contest which 
consisted of dairy cattle and hogs, high- 
est honors went to James W. Epps, Dil- 
lon. His father, S. W. Epps, is county 
agent of Dillon and father and son will 
get a free trip to the International Live 
Stock Show in Chicago as a result of the 
contest. The winning team was from the 
Florence district and was made up of 
James W. Epps, Dillon; Theodore Har- 
bin, Marlboro; Cecil English, Marlboro. 
The Spartanburg district won second 
honors through the good work of James 
Blackwell, Chesterfield; C. D. MacMil- 
lan, Spartanburg; and Hugh Hawkins, 
Greenville. Tom Stallworth, Greenwood; 
Larkin Fooshee, McCormick; and Fred- 
erick Rickenbacker, Calhoun, placed the 
Aiken district third. 


[ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND | 


OUTH Carolina 4-H poultry club 

members and their leaders have prov- 
ed that the grown folks are not the only 
ones who are benefited by or can carry 
out successfully an egg-laying contest. 
On September 30, after eleven months 
competition at Winthrop College, the 
first 4-H Poultry Club Egg-laying Con- 
test for South Carolina came to a close 
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| Vulcan 


Best Chilled 


Plows 


OU can do 
a quicker, eas- 
ier, better job of 
plowing with the VUL- 
CAN because it is designed and 
shaped for light draft, easy hand- 
ling and pole turning. 
There are many distinctive features 
of superiority in VULCAN 
construction. For example, the 
corrugated point, the ribbed mold- 
enti the full chilled, oe 
shin — and many other specia 
features, 
Go to your VULCAN dealer and 
see these proofs of better plow- 
building. Or, write us for infor 
mation about VULCAN 
Plows, Harrows, Cultivators 
and Stalk Cutters. 


THE VULCAN 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 





NEW CATALOG OF \4 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
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Farm Drain Tile 


Reclaim your wet and worthless land 
with DRAIN TILE. Ask for prices and 
literature, 
GRAY CONCRETE COMPANY 
Thomasville, N. C. 
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with 18 pens still in the race out of 21 
entered at the beginning. A pen of 
White Leghorns entered by Gordon 
Worley of Rock Hill won highest pen. 
The individual hen laying the largest 
number of eggs was a White Leghorn 
owned by George Bryan of Allendale. 
While the average production was not as 
good as the management had hoped for, 
it was nearly three times the average 
production for the state. 

“Each contestant will be urged to use 
for breeding purposes each hen that pro- 
duced more than 130 eggs in order to 
begin breeding for higher egg production 
in their respective flocks,” says Miss 
Juanita Neely, poultry specialist. 

The five highest pens in the contest 


were -— 

Owner Breed Sees laid 
Gordon Worley..... White Leghorn . 795 
Childs Small........ White Leghorn .. 779 
George Bryan....... White Leghorn .. 767 
Agnes Quick........ White Leghorn . 746 
Divire Camp........ White Wyandotte 688 


Highest individuals in the contest and 
their owners were :— 


Egg 
Owner Breed record 
George Bryan, 
Allendale ......... White Leghorn .... 208 
Gordon Worley, 
Rock Hill.......... White Leghorn .... 156 
Gordon Worley, 
Mock Bi... 0sc0¢ White Leghorn .... 194 
John Spivey, 
Salters Depot..... Barred Rock ...... 158 
David Burdett, 
TIGMRIGD adc ccecss Buff Orpington .... 152 
Divire Camp, 
GEENEF ...cccicvee White Wyandotte.. 150 
The second contest for the South 
Carolina poultry club members began 


November 1. 


| SOMETHING TO MAKE | 


A Christmas Present for Little 
Brother 











—Courtesy Russia Cement Co. 
ITTLE brother will like a toy such as 


this for Christmas. The picture 
shows how it is made. Some soft wood 
easy to whittle is best for making the 
top. Make the disk about 4 inches in 
diameter. A little time is all you need 
to make the point and the handle. Bore 
holes through the disk and the handle, 
the one through the disk just large 
enough for the stem to pass through, the 
ones in the handle a little larger. Then 
glue the point and the disk together. 
Drive a pin in the end for the top to 
spin on. 

To spin the top, wind a string around 
the lower part of the stem. Put the han- 
dle in place; give the string a quick pull 
and when the string is entirely off, lift 
up the handle. 


This top can be made to spin for a 
long time if properly made and spun. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


4 TN Copyright, 1927, by 
| By R. QUILLEN Publishers Syndicate 
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God had | 
slicker on the outside so they wouldn't 
catch dirt.” 


“I wish made little boys 


“T always know whether I awt to do a 
thing or not. If it’s a lot o’ fun it’s 
wrong.” 





Watch 


your 
cow's 
health 


ONE or two cases of garget 
will lop off five or ten 
dollars from your monthly 
milk check. Garget is one 
of the meanest troubles 
with which the dairyman 
has to contend. It is no 
respecter of cows and is 
just as likely to take the 
best cow in the row as only 
a fair milker. 

Unless cows with garget 
are carefully handled, and 
that means time and work 
— money to the business 
farmer—a quarter is apt 
to be lost, and with it a 
large part of the sale value 
of the cow. 

One of the most common 
causes of garget is a poor 
grain ration. If it is not 
properly balanced in 
amount and sources of pro- 
tein, the. milk secreting 
organs are upset and gar- 
get is likely to result. Pro- 
tein from some sources is 
notorious as the cause of 
garget and bad quarters. 

UNION GRAINS, the old- 
est mixed dairy ration, has 
a remarkable record in pre- 
venting inflamed udders. 






tin,” 





N GRAINS 


FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE 


Tue Ustxo MnurmcCo., Dept. 5-11, Cincinnati, O. 
Makers of Ustxo (Wats Record) Buttermilk 
se 





Usiko Dairy Service Bulletin Free 


We will send our new bimonthly publi- 
cation, the ““Usiko Dairy Service Bulle- 
regularly to dairymen who ask for 
it. Each issue will contain a helpful 
article on some phase of dairying writ- 
ten by a recognized authority — also 
other up-to-the-minute information re- 
garding feeding, health, etc. 
today. 
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That is why so many dairy- 
men who feed for heavy 
production use UNION 
GRAINS exclusively. 
UNION GRAINS is mixed 
right. This feed is not only 
balanced right in the pro- 
portions of protein to car- 
bohydrates, but the protein 
comes from a variety of 
sources that will protect 
the cow’s health and keep 
the epithelial cells (the 
vital factors in milk se- 
cretion) free from conges- 
tion and in the pink of con- 
dition—so essential for the 
maximum flow of milk of 
which the cow is capable. 
Feed UNION GRAINS and 
keep your cows up to a 
high level of health. It will 
show in the milk check 
throughout the year. 


Write 


ash 














— Get More Money — 
Skunk, Muskrat, 


Coon, Mink, Opossum, 
Fox, Weasel, Wolf. 

Be sure of best prices. 

Write for price list now. 


BENJAMIN DORMAN 


Famous Among Trappers for 20 vears 


147 West 24” St. NewYork 
Buy the ROYAL Pea Huller 


It costs less than any 
other and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction. It 
does faster work and 
better work and nev- 
er gets out of order. 
The Automatic Fan 
insures a steady 
breeze. The extra 
heavy fly wheel 
makes it the easiest 
running machine ever 
patented. Send for 
prices and booklet. 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 4. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
cd 







































A farm favorite since ¢@- ° 
’78. Big lather, even in Since'78 
hard water. Gets dirt, makes skin soft, 
chases odors. Unequalled as a shampoo. 
Beaver-Remmers-Graham Co. 


Depe. PW-111 Dayton, Obio 


Send 10¢ for big full size cake 

















GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct frem 
the Factory and keep in your own cket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
striae. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N. C, 
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increases the 
pleasure of the big meal 


—but is important 













































SPIRIN 


The whole world knows Aspirin as an effective antidote for pain. 
But it’s just as important to know there is only one genuine Bayer Aspirin. 
The name Bayer is on every tablet, and on the box. If it says Bayer, it’s 
genuine; and if it doesn’t it is not! Headaches are dispelled by Bayer 
Aspirin. So are colds, and the pain that goes with them; even neuralgia, 
neuritis, and rheumatism promptly relieved. Get Bayer—at any drugstore 
—with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicactd 
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Old Moll Center of Interest 


AFIER entering the cave where Black 
Neb, fugitive from the House of 
the Lone Oak, had made his home Hal 
3rown and his father had found a brass- 
bound seaman’s box 
which, undoubtedly 
was the missing chest 
which had held old 
Captain Pettibone’s 
gold which he had 
guarded with his 
life. The occupants 
of the cave. were 
gone and the chest 
proved to be empty. 
Mrs. Fernandez, 
Spanish neighbor of 
the Browns drew suspicion because of 
her flimsy claim that Captain Petti- 
bone had owed them money and there- 
fore they were interested in finding out 
if he was dead or alive as seemed possi- 
ble. 

“T’ll never rest until we find Black Neb 
and whoever is with him,” asserted Hal 
as they talked over the stirring events of 
the last few days. “We bought this place 
in good faith and if anything has been 
taken away from it it’s ours. I have no 
doubt now that it was the black man who 
tried to get into the basement. I can’t 
believe that Fernandez had anything to 
do with it.” 

“Maybe it was that bad man who tried 
to carry me away,” piped up Little Joe. 
“He swored somethin’ awful when I got 
away from him.” 

“We'll attend to him, too,” assured 
Hal, “if he ever comes nosing around 
here. But we can’t put in all our time, 
dad, hunting treasure, thieves or kidnap- 
pers. Got to do a little farming and take 
care of that interest.” 

“We've got something to fall back on,” 
assured Father Brown, “that I think is 
more sure than crops and more valuable 
than any treasure we’re likely to find. 
That last colt of Old Moll’s is a plum 
beauty. Sleek as a mole, built like a 
greyhound, got all the grace of his mother 
and the heart of his sire. Be worth a 
thousand dollars as a two-year-old if he’s 
worth a dime. Some baby, folks, some 
babe !” 


KEEN horseman and breeder of 





JOHN CASB 


winning Thoroughbreds, Henry 
3rown could rise to the height of enthus- 
iasm when “talking horse.” All the 


Brown family had come to admire and 
love Brown Rob, Old Moll’s beautiful 
baby, and it was often that Hal jokingly 
advised his father that the colt should be 
placed in the steel-walled room which 
once had held the treasure chest. Weeks 
had passed since Little Joe’s disappear- 
ance had thrown all the neighborhood 
into an uproar and the finding of the hid- 
den cave had become public property. 
That Black Neb had been one of its occu- 
pants was commonly accepted but the 
emphatic assertion of the undertaker that 
old Captain Pettibone had died and been 
prepared for burial by his own hands 
seemed to refute claims that he was alive 
and in Neb’s care. The Browns again 
had fallen into their routine of work, the 
intimacy between Beth and Juanita con- 
tinuing uninterrupted. But one thing mar- 
red Beth’s happiness. Jack Miller never 
had come to the House of the Lone Oak 
after that fatal quarrel with Hal. 


Sauntering down the road one beauti- 
ful day Beth heard a whistle and as she 
stopped short a well-remembered voice 
called her name. Out from the woods 
stepped Jack Miller and Beth flushed at 
his first words. “I suppose you. consider 
me an enemy, Beth,” began Jack, “but I 
am no enemy of yours. I just had to see 
you even if you hate me.” 

“T never have hated you, Jack,” said 
Beth softly as she seated herself on a big 
stone by the roadside. “There are some 
things that we can’t understand but I’ve 
always felt that you were innocent of any 
wrong and would tell us all in your own 
time. I’m awfully glad to see you 
again.” 

“Are you, Beth?” inquired Jack and 





| as he took Beth’s hand she did not draw 


i 


it away. “It’s been tough not to see you 
and to feel that you considered me an 
enemy. But while Hal feels as he does 
I shan’t trouble you. Yet I’ve seen you 
sometimes when you didn’t see me. I’ve 
been watching over you.” There was ar- 
dor in Jack’s eyes and again Beth flushed, 
a ON’T think I need much watch- 

ing,” announced Beth lightly “but 
we always are uneasy abou Little Joe. 
What do you mean, Jack” Is there any- 
thing new which would worry us?” 

“Nothing that will affect you or your 
family,” replied Jack, “so far as I know, 
But twice I’ve seen that guy who tried to 
carry Little Joe off prowling around your 
pasture. I can’t believe that he’d be up 
to kidnapping but he seems to have taken 
a great shine to that brown beauty of a 
colt your dad is so crazy about. The 
colt is worth real money and from what 
your father told me this man is a horse- 
man. Just wanted to tip you off so you 
could tell your dad.” 

“Dad will be worried sick,” cried Beth. 
“Next to the family he loves Brown Rob. 
Let’s go look at him, Jack. He’s sure a 
beauty.” 

Together Jack and Beth went through 
the woods to the pasture, there to find 
Old Moll careering wildly about. The 
brown colt was gone and Beth’s call, 
alarming in its shrillness and urgency, 
brought Hal running from the field. 

Brown Rob was gone. Henry Brown 
raved about the pasture as if bereft of a 
child while Old Moll’s plaintive call rang 
through the darkening woods. To Henry 
Brown the loss was near tragedy, to Hal 
another evidence that Jack Miller had 
played them false. 


(Continued next week) 


KEEPING VEGETABLES 
THROUGH WINTER 


IG a deep trench, below freezing 

point, in back lot and place dry sand 
on bottom of trench. Put good firm cab- 
bage in one end, beets next, potatoes next, 
then okra and string beans. Scatter 
slaked lime over the top of all the vege- 
tables. Place dirt back over trench and 
any worn oilcloth, automobile top, or 
worn linoleum on top of the dirt, and 
you will have fresh vegetables all winter. 
Be careful when taking out enough for 
a meal to fix covering back as it was at 
first. 

This plan was. secured from a Penn- 
sylvania farmer and has been tried and 
proved O. K. in Tennessee. Lime will 
keep the vegetables from rotting and is 
the only thing I have ever found to save 
potatoes of both kinds, onions, and tur- 
nips. Try and see for yourself. 

MRS. M. T. RAYBURN. 

Maury County, Tenn. 


AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN—Lovyright, 1927, by 


Publishers Syndicate 























“I’ve heard Amy tell about her opera 
tion forty times, an’ ever’ time she tells 
it the surgeon takes out more of her.” 

“I’m glad I raised my boys when you 
only had to undo one button an’ they was 
ready to spank.” 
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WOOL! 


Embroidered 


SERGE 


DRESSES & 


FOR 
BOTH 


<<) FUR 
g™. ‘ TRIM~ 


Olimar MOH Bae 


A fortunate purchase of ma- 

terial en us to offer you 2 

BEAUTIFUL DRESSES FOR 

$2.98. Materials are of heavy navy 

blue WOOL. EMB’D SERGE. One 

has latest pleated panels with fancy 

emb’dy on sides. The other is tha = 

newest coat style. Has Coney fur #a 

on collar and waist is trimmed with 

fine braid and novelty buckle. Slenderizing styles for 
all ages and figures. Greatest bargain ever advertised. 
HURRY! WRITE TODAY! Just send name, address, 
size. Pay mailman only $2.98 for both dresses, plus 
@ few pennies delivery 


QUALITY SALES CO, °° $ Seren 9, Chicago 





J duce 

America’s Greatest 
Home Light Value 

seers Amazing Offer—2 Lamps 
for the Price of One! Valuable 

& Diamond Utility Lamp given FREE to 
quickly introduce 
of age, the new 


iamond Art mp with 


Beautiful Burnished ivory | 
Handsome Antique Bronze Base 


hand colored rose design on 
» Rich an 


* to operate. No 
. Nosmoke. No soot. 





nity. No risk. 
Tite today—at once, 


sal Lane Blae Rras aie Louttie Otter. 














STOPS LAMENESS 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound. 
Absorbine actsmildly but quickly. 
Lasting results. Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 
Pleased user says: “Had a very lame 
a dollar: not «ame step Ea month, 
Working daily.” 


ABSORB| 
! Offer You 


$g-a —s. 


Write quick for new proposition, 
We offer $3.00 a day and a new 
Chevrolet Coach, for demonstrat- 
ing and taking orders for Comer 
All-Weather Topcoats and Bain- 
Coats. Spare time. No experi- 
ence required. Sample Outfit 
Write now. 


ee. 
COMER MFG. CO., Dept. R-26, Dayton, Ohio 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of | 
Agriculture 





Consumer Preference 
ECENTLY the writer was walking 
through one of the leading fancy 

grocery stores of Atlanta, Ga. 
The manager said, “I want to show 
3 you some _ honey 
which we are selling. 
This honey was pro- 
duced by a farmer 
who supplies us reg- 
ularly. You see it is 
put up in new jars 
attractively 


this jar here. (He 
picked up a jar just 
like the rest with the 
exception of the top which was old and 
soiled.) This jar stays here day after 
day. Each person who wants honey passes 
it by. 


J. W. FIROR 


short of new tops and hunted up an old 
one. May be if we should sell all the 
rest this one would then sell. Buyers in 
this day and time do not want anything 
that suggests having been used before. 
It is one of the striking things about con- 
sumers’ preference.” 


At the present time when so many of 
the Southern farmers are taking an in- 
terest in selling things other than cotton 
and in many of the cotton states there is 
virtually a campaign on for organizing 
curb markets, I would suggest that par- 
ticular attention be given to the three 
outstanding factors in successful selling. 


Know 
Know 


First the people who consume. 
Know what they want. 
how to reach them. 

Now, it does not.change the practice 
of studying consumers if the producer 
sells through dealers, wholesalers, retail- 
ers or direct to the consumers. Ultimately 
the produce gets to the consumer and he 
is the last word as to whether it will be 
satisfactory. Only satisfactory sales can 
build a business. 


The second thing to know is how to 
market. Study the people who are to han- 
dle the products. Put them up so that they 
can easily be identified. People who are 
carrying on a successful retail or whole- 
sale business have not the time to ex- 
amine package affttr package and classify 
each according to its contents nor weigh 
package after package and mark the 
weight on each. These are jobs for the 
producers. Standardize the product—that 
is make it so that those selling can tell 
what they are moving without looking 
through each package. Also study trans- 
portation, best time of day for deliveries, 
best days of the week and-if the pro- 
ducer is selling more than one commodity, 
the relationship among commodities as to 
quantities. A store will sell ten times 
as many tomatoes as peppers, more 
beets than carrots, more sweet potatoes 
than figs, and so on. 

The third thing is the commodity or 
commodities. Know them. Determine 
how they will look best, carry best, and 
sell best. 


aaa 

[* YOU must buy feeds study the list 

of ingredients to see if the feed you 
are about to purchase contains such rela- 
tively worthless materials as oat hulls, 
oat clips, cob meal, screenings refuse, 
weed seeds, and other cheap and highly 
fibrous materials. 





| ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS | 





1. Sixty million tons, according to the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries. 

2. No; both fresh and canned tomatoes are 
rich in vitamine C. 

3. It was named for the Earl of Sandwich, 
who lived the last part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

4. 1,800 calories. 

5. Gary Cooper. 
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If you want extra traction and long 
tread wear in addition to balloon 
tire comfort, be sure ye. get this 
quiet-running sew-type Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 











labeled. | 
I want you to notice | 


As you can see, there is no other | 
difference between this jar and the rest, | 
excepting the producer must have been | 
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“Let’s look at it!” 


Most of us like to see what we are buying, 
whether it be tires or anything else. 


You can do that when you buy tires of 
your home town Goodyear dealer; he has 
your size in stock where it can be examined 
before you pay. 


He will recommend the size and type of 
Goodyear Tire that is best for your car. He 
will mount that tire on the rim for you, 
and fill it with ait. 


All the time that tite is in your use he will 
help you give it the care it should have 
to deliver you the maximum results. 


This service of the Goodyear dealer will 
ptove atime-saver and money-saver for you. 
Test it once and see for yourself. 


It is part and parcel of the traditional 
Goodyear policy: to build the greatest possible 
value into the product, and to provide facilities 
so that users will get all that value out. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 











Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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A patented Allen Feature 


Oldtime Fireside Cheer 
































ALLEN’S Parlor Fur- 
mace combines the radi- 
ance of the open fireplace 
with the efficiency of °F) 
modern heating system. 
With the outer doors— 
closed, ALLEN’S resem- za 
bles a piece of beautiful, 
period furniture. When 
the doors swing open, you 
have the cheer and rest- 


fulness of the old-fash- 
ioned fireside, 








and longer life to the furnace. 






warm-air. 
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Name 


ALLEN 


HEAT RADIATING FINS 


In this important, new improvement, ALLEN engineers increased 
the heat radiating surfaces 100%, thereby adding strength to the castings 
This exclusive ALLEN advantage gives 
greater heating capacity with positive fuel economy. 


BURNS WOOD 


Large double doors and oval firepot permit 
the use of wood. All other fuels may be burned 
with economy. 

ALLEN’S heats the whole house with circulating, moist, 
Replaces a number of stoves and eliminates 


dirt and drudgery. The porectenn, Allenamel finish can be 











and polishe 


If there is no ALLEN Dealer near you, write direct for 
complete information. 
ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Stove Specialists for a Quarter Century 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send me your Booklet—‘‘Fireside Cheer.” 


Pa ? Z OR nr 
Furnace 


WY, 44 
2 
Vda 





Street or R. 


R 











Cut-away view show- City 
ing the Fin Construc- 
tion of the heating unit State 
in Allen’s Parlor Fur- 
nace. Only in Allen’s wee 





do you get this big im- 
provement. 


_ This Free Booklet contains 
interesting facts about heating. 
Send for it today. 























The Profitable 
Way to Keep 
HENS 


Only ONE Feed 
To Buy! 


No flock, large or small, will ever pay 
a profit on an unbalanced feed. While 
on a balanced ration (which costs 
but little more) the same fowls will 
furnish enough eggs and meat to lib- 
erally reward their owners. 

Using two different feeds — one a 
scratch made of grains—the other a 
mash of concentrates, was the usual 
way of balancing the rations, but it is 
too troublesome for the average per- 
son. It doesn’t balance the ration for 
every hen. The two-in-one method, 
a mash and scratch all in one, a feed 
that can be fed like wheat or corn, is 
the real solution for the average man. 
Gubernut Laying Feed is just such 
a feed—a perfectly balanced feed. Many 
users call it a real discovery. 

Send the name of your dealer and $3.25 
for a 100-pound bag. Feed it and 
note the results. 


Southern Oil & Feed 
Mills, Inc. 
PETERSBURG, VA. 

_ o 


Water Everywhere 


World’s greatest ram operated by water 
from spring, pond, or stream. Pumps water 
anywhere, to overhead or pressure tank. 
No upkeep expense, no attention. Guaran- 
teed your money’s worth or your money 
back. Made by manufacturers of original 
Rife Ram, established 1884. 

Write for gated 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 





Thos. B. Bick, Pres. 
Remedies, etc. 


Mome 


4 libe 


4 will start you in a business of your own with the 
nationally known Carnation Line of daily household 
necéssities, including Toilet Articles, Food Products, 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING! 


You can make $100 to $200 a week or more under 
ral plan. No dull seasons, 
ers. Mrs. Clayton made 23 sales in 
Sir Moore sold $49 worth in one day. 
sold $8 worth in one hour, 

are making big profits every day. 
Experience is unnecessary. 
make a success at this business. 
teed to sell and satisfy or money refunded. 


AUTO GIVEN 


Write today for my amazing plan and learn how you 
geh @ new auto in addition to your regular profits. 


FREE SAMPLE CASE 
My Free Sample Case offer is a Winner! 
help making good with Carnation Products, 
Exclusive territory means bi, 


EARN‘SIOO AWEEK 
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WORK FULL OR 
SPARE TIME 
Here is a wonderful 
opportunity for 150 
ambitious men or 
women to make, Big 
Money! 


























Thousands of others 


I will teach you how to 
All goods guaran- 


You can’, 
money to you, 





me with ap Auto an 


Name. 


ne IN COUPON TODAY! 


os. B. Bick, 
2520 8 E. Bide., St Loui 8, 
Without obligation or cost send me full information 
about how you will start me in business and furnish 
a Free Sample Case. 





Parection Company, 
Mo, 
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CATCH MORE FURS 


Our remarkable bait brings an- 

imals to your traps. Send for 

free gemple paste bait, o>- 

Rte tags, fur and trap 

ist. Ship your furs ge rs) dest 
house in ued, Your 


ite and 
if desired. Write 
‘or lists and free sample now. 
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4-H Livestock Winners 


Here Are Club Awards 


ELOW are the names of the winners 

among the boys and girls who ex- 
hibited their livestock at the 1927 Vir- 
ginia State Fair, as promised in our 
issue of October 22. Virginia is looking 
to them for leaders in the livestock in- 
dustry of the state. The State Fair is en- 
couraging these club members by offering 
liberal prizes for winners in the club 
classes. 

DAIRY CATTLE 

HE dairy calves were about equal to last 
i year in number and were of the best 

quality. Holsteins led in numbers, fol- 
lowed by Guernseys and Jerseys in order 
named. The placing is listed first, then the 
name of the winner, and the county third. 


Holstein heifer: (1) Victor Myers, Rock- 
ingham County; (2) Helen Drinker, (3) Ger- 
trude Drinker, (4) Aubrey Hedrick, (5) Floyd 
Nuttall, (6) Ernest Lipford, Henrico; (7) El- 
dred Lee, (8) Clifford Redding, King George. 

Holstein calf: (1) Victor Myers, Rocking- 
ham; (2) Floyd Nuttall, (3) Leslie Nuttall, 
(4) Ernest Lipford, (5) Robt. Pemberton, 
Henrico; (6) Dorothy Dodyns, Lancaster; (7) 
Lewis Ellis, Henrico; (8) Linwood McGinnis, 
King George; (9) Aubrey Hedrick, (10) Thos. 
W. Pemberton, Henrico. 

Holstein bull: (1 and 4) Victor Myers, Rock- 
ingham; (2) Roy Putze, Henrico; (3) Robt. 
Forrester, Lancaster. 

Guernsey heifer: (1 and champion) J. N. 
Jackson, Jr., Augusta; (2 and 10) John Mistr; 
(3) Alvin Mistr; (4) Edwin Mistr, Henrico; 
(5) Hunter Simpson, Stafford; (6) Boyce 
Fogget; (7) Hattie Mae Kizer; (8) John 
Kizer, (9) M. W. Smith, Jr., Mecklenburg. 

Guernsey calf: (1) John Pierson, Spottsyl- 
vania; (2) Catherine Jackson, Augusta; (3) 
Ella Moncure, Stafford; (4) Alvin Mistr, (5) 
Edwin Mistr, (6) Ben D. Kay, Jr., Henrico; 
(7) J. N. Jackson, Jr., Augusta; (8) john 
Mistr, Henrico; (9) Barney Patterson, Staf- 
ford; (10) Elizabeth Jackson, Augusta. 

Jersey heifer: (1) Carlton McGee, (2) Susan 
Dickinson, Spott¢ylvania; (3) Eloise Brooks, 
Stafford; (4) Lucy Dickinson, (5) Garnett 
Mason, Spottsylvania. 

Jersey calf: (1 and reserve champion) Mary 
G. Dickinson, (2) Ruth Altman, (3) Mary 
Mason, (4) Emerson Altman, Spottsylvania; 
(5) Rozella Hedrick, Henrico; (6) Lindsay 
Dickinson, Spottsylvania; (7) Eloise Brooks, 
Stafford; (8) Richard Mason, (9) Carlton 
McGee, (10) Cary Altman, Spottsylvania. 


BEEF CATTLE . 

POOR sale last year cut down the num- 

ber of baby beeves at this year’s show. 

Usually there are over a hundred steers 
but this year there were only 75. The baby 
beeves this year were far superior in qual- 
ity to any that have ever been shown before. 
The sale was good this year and next year 
a larger number of entries will probably be 
made. 


Herefords: (1, 15, and grand champion) 
Louis Harper, Augusta; (2, 5, and reserve 
grand champion) Archie Sarles, Montgomery; 
(3) Max Chrisman, Montgomery; (4) Walter 
Ellyson, Smythe; (6) Louise Teele, Louden; 
(7) Earl Bland, Smythe; (8) Allen Page, 
Montgomery; (9) Garland Smith, Pulaski; 
(10) Margaret Anderson, Smythe; (11) Rus- 
sell Smith, Montgomery; (12) Everett Pruitt; 
(13) John Fry Cole; (14) Mary T. Frazier, 
Smythe. 

Shorthorns: (1 and champion) Tom Ander- 
son, Smythe; (2 and réserve champion) Rich- 
ard Duncan, Smythe; (3) Clinton Saffer; (4) 
Roger Thomas, Louden; (5) Harry Hamilton, 
Jr.; (6) Mobby Hamilton, Augusta; (7 and 
11) Frank Bowles, Giles; (8) Gara Broyies, 
(9) Fontain Broyles, Augusta; (10) Jack Eller, 
Smythe; (12) Junior Johnson; (13 and 14) John 
Bowles, Jr., Giles; (15) Lucy Copenhaven, 
Pulaski. 


Aberdeen-Angus (1, 10, and champion) Roger 
Coinet, Augusta; (2 and reserve champion) 
Mac Chrisman, Montgomery; (3) McGee 
Smith, Giles; (4) Masom Bolt, Montgomery; 
(5) A. B. Rucker, Jr., Louden; (6) John 
Thompson, Pulaski; (7) Fred Sarles, Mont- 
gomery; (8) Alfred Tabor, Pulaski; (9) Jim 
McCarthy, Louden. e 

HOGS 
Duroc-J 

Senior sow pig: (1) Hillman D. Bousher, 
(2) Geo. Stoneman, Jr., (3) Emmett Holder, 
Henrico; (4) Eldred Lee, (5) Nelson Brown, 
King George. 

Junior sow: (1, champion, and grand cham- 
pion) Thaddus Logan, (2) Wm. Ferguson, 
Jr., Henrico; (3) Carver Cody, Amelia; (4) 
Elizabeth Wampler, (5) Hinton Safley, Rock- 
ingham, 

Senior boar pig: (1) Egbert McKinney, Prin- 
cess Anne; (2) Eldred Lee, King George. 


Junior boar: (1 and champion) Hillman D. 
Bousher, Henrico; (2) Clifford Redding, King 
George; (3) Samuel Grimmell, Henrico; (4) 
Hinton Safley, Rockingham; (5) Emerson Alt- 
man, Spottsylvania. 

Berkshire 
Q) Graham Chandler, 


Senior sow: Meck- 


lenburg. 


at Virginia State Fair 


Junior sow: (1 and champion) James More- 
land, Shenandoah; (2) Louis Ellison, (3) John 
Pattie, Prince William; (4) Finch Lembart, 
Mecklenburg; (5) Hervin Polen, Prince Wil- 
liam. 

Senior boar: 
doah. 


(1) James Moreland, Shenan- 


Junior boar: (1, champion, and grand cham- 
pion) Lewis Zirkle, (2) Everett Moreland, 
(3) Alvin Cook, (4) Maude Moreland, Shet- 
andoah; (5) Frank C., Reves, Dinwiddie. 

Poland China 

Senior sow: (1) Hobbey Payne, King George, 
(2) Melton Gimbert, Princess Anne. 

Junior sow: (1 and champion) 
Rhodes, Rockingham; (2) Robt. James, Jr., 
Spottsylvania, (3) Homer Jeuel, Rockingham; 
(4) Vernon Lamberson, Shenandoah; (5) Ear- 
ly Dorothan, Amelia. 

Senior boar: (1) Melvin Gimbert, 
Anne. 


Franklin 


Princess 


Junior boar: (1, champion, and grand cham- 
pion) Fred Hoge, Spottsylvania; (2) Vernon 
Lamberson, Shenandoah; (3) Walter Jeuel, 
Rockingham; (4) Melvin Gimbert, Princess 
Anne. 


Fat pigs, pen of five: (1) Mecklenburg 
County, (2) Amelia County, (3) Lucy Payne, 
(4) Eldred Lee, King George; (5) Mecklen- 
burg County. 

Individual pig: (1) Wilson Blanch, Meck- 
lenburg; (2) Windell Key, Amelia; (3) Charles 
Johnson, Mecklenburg; (4) Lucy Payne, King 
George; (5) Marshall Daves, Mecklenburg. 





SOUTH CAROLINA FARM NEWS| 





IVE hundred members of the South 
Carolina Asparagus Association met 
in annual convention at Trenton 
month. 


last 
They discussed important busi- 
ness and elected officers for 
the year as follows: presi- 
dent, M. C. Kitchings, Wil- 
liston; vice-president, J. H. 
Courtney, Trenton; secre- 
tary-treasurer and manager, 
L. C. Eidson, Trenton. Di- 
rectors from each of a dozen or more 
local branches were also elected. Presi- 
dent Kitchings’ annual report showed 
that the asparagus shipments for 1927 
totaled 432 cars and returned over $750,- 
000. It is believed likely that the busi- 
ness of 1928 will reach $1,000,000. The 
rapid growth of the association from a 
membership of 52 and a business of 
$50,000 in 1915, has been very remark- 
able. The association’s “Dixie” brand of 
asparagus is now well established in the 
big Eastern markets. A half dozea 
commission merchants who were present 
stated that California asparagus is no 
longer a serious competitor of South 
Carolina asparagus when properly grad- 
ed and packed, as is now the case. 





Small Grain Experiments. — This is 
the title of Bulletin 242, the latest publi: 
cation of the South Carolina Experimen! 
Station. It was written by T. S. Buie, 
chief of the agronomy division, and J. UD. 
Warner and W. B. Rogers, assistant 
agronomists. The publication gives re- 
ports of tests covering a period of years 
with oats, rye, wheat and barley, and 
shows varieties and fertilizers of these 
grains best adapted for Piedmont and 
Coastal Plains. 


Cotton Growers’ Association in Home 
of Its Own.—A new home of its own 
with considerable saving in expense, has 
recently been occupied by the South Car- 
olina Cotton Growers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, which now has very commo- 
dious and convenient quarters at a mumi- 
mum of expense. The rental on the new 
home is estimated at about one-fifth the 
cost of quarters formerly occupied. 


Destroying Cotton Stalks Promptly. 
—Vigorous campaigns for early destruc- 
tion of cotton stalks have been waged in 
8 or 10 Coastal Plains counties in South 
Carolina where boll weevil damage this 
year was most costly to farmers. The 
newspapers, the bankers, and other busi- 
ness men, led by the county farm agents, 
are helping the farmers in various wayg 
to get cotton stalks destroyed befor 
frost and thus help insure next jyear! 
cotton crop. 
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Get more out of 


You can have plenty of 
lights and plenty of power—all 
the convenience your light plant was built 
to give—if you give it strong dependable 
Universal ‘‘Nu-Seal”’ Batteries to work with, 

Less care—long life 
Big sediment space, visible charging gauge, 
extra thick plates, fewer fillings—all this 
saves you trouble, insures long life. ‘‘Nu- 
Seals’? cost you no more now and much 
less in the long run. 

For EVERY plant 
These batteries—the original sealed glass 
cells—are made in every size and capacity for 
every light plant ever sold! — Yours! Any! 

Battery Guide FREE 
Big free book that tells you how to care 
for all batteries. We make farm light, radio 
and auto batteries for every purpose—this 
book gives you our expert advice. Send for 
it. And remember there’s a good trade-in 
allowance on your worn-out batteries. Ask 
for it—today! 

CAROLINA WILLYS LIGHT CO. 
Laurinburg, N. Carolina 


State Distributors for 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
Chicago, III. 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 























EASY FLOCK CONTROL OF 





Nothing is more important 
than de-worming. Right now. 
Nearly every county is worm 
infested. Your flocks are not 
immune. 

Thisis the de-worming method that 
absolutely does not decrease palata- 
bility of the mash or throw hens off 
laying. It purges birds of all worms— 
tapeworms, roundworms, etc. Snaps 
layers into abundant new vitality. 
Sends 100% of the feed the egg way. 


Your money refunded if Pratts fails. Write 
for your copy of Profit From Poultry—1928. 


PRATT FOOD CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 






55 years of successand 
fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. 
See your dealer for a 
money-back trial of 
any Pratt remedy. 
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| ALL READY FOR A GREAT 
| STATE FAIR IN 1928! 


1 





HE last Legislature made the North 

Carolina State Fair a state institu- 
tion and it is to start out next October 
on a bigger and better basis than ever 
before. 


Under the new law the state sets apart 
200 acres of state-owned land just west 
of the old state fair site thus giving fair 
grounds three times as large as the old 
grounds. Furthermore the buildings will 
be three times as good. From the sale 
of the old state fair grounds $125,000 in 
cash was realized after paying all debts, 
and the city of Raleigh has added 
$75,000, making a total of $200,000 in 
cash available for new buildings, etc. 


To manage the new and greater State 
Fair the Legislature named a board of 
directors consisting of the governor as 
ex-officio chairman, the president of 
State College, the commissioner of agri- 
culture, the state director of conserva- 
tion and development, the mayor of Ra- 
leigh, and thirteen directors to be nomi- 
nated by the governor. Last week he 
named directors from the ten congres- 
sional districts as follows: first, Thomas 
S. White, Hertford; second, W. H. Joy- 
ner, Garysburg; third, Jule K. Warren, 
Trenton; fourth, Dr. J. R. Rogers, Ra- 
leigh; fifth, Jefferson Penn, Reidsville; 
sixth, Dr. J. Vance McGougan, Fay- 
etteville; seventh, Arthur Ross, Ashe- 
boro; eighth, Mrs. W. A. Hall, Concord; 
ninth, Roy E. Hutchinson, Charlotte; 
tenth, D. Reeves Noland, Waynesville. 
From the state at large the Governor 
named Charles J. Harris, Dillsboro, Lee 
A. Folger, Charlotte, and Mrs. F. B. 
Brown, Wilkesboro. 


North Carolina needs a state fair as 
big and well supported as other state 
fairs in leading agricultural states. We 
congratulate the new board upon its op- 
portunity to establish a great state in- 
stitution that will mightily promote the 
agricultural and industrial progress of 
North Carolina, and provide a joyous and 
inspirational home coming week for all 
North Carolinians and former North 
Carolinians once a year in Raleigh. 





| DAMAGE BY BOLL WEEVIL, | 
| 1,143,328 BALES | 


HE cotton crop of the South has 

been reduced this season by approxi- 
mately 1,143,328 bales in the states of 
Texas, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina by the boll weevil 
according to an estimate by R. W. Leiby, 
entomologist for the N. C. State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Leiby’s figures 
are based on estimates sent him by the 
entomologists of these other states. Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Mississippi are not 
included in these figures but it is under- 
stood that their damage was much above 
the average. Dr. Leiby regards further 
damage next year as certain and urges 
farmers to destroy the stalks in the fields 
this fall. 








| THE FARMER'S CREED _ | 





J 


BELIEVE that the soil which God 

made is our greatest natural resource; 
that the proper conservation of its fer- 
tility and the maintenance of a good 
home upon it are my most important so- 
cial services as a farmer. I believe that 
work upon the soil is a codperation with 
the Creator in a complete yet ever con- 
tinued creation; that it is the oldest, most 
useful, honorable and enjoyable employ- 
ment of man; and that when undertaken 
in the right spirit it calls forth the best 
that is in him. I believe that better farm- 
ing should mean better living; that its 
most valuable product is the character it 
develops in the farmer; and that its great- 
est rewards are the satisfaction it ‘gives. 


EDWARD J. RULIFFSON. 


























50,000 People Saw 
De Laval Separators 


(23) 1143 





Get Money From Skim-Milk 


Dp. the past year De Laval 
Agents in 17 states held hundreds 
of education: dairy meetings which 
were attend.cd by more than 50,000 
farmers and dairymen. One feature 
of these meetings was the “Skimming 
the Skim-Milk Demonstration” to 
show how much butter-fat the ordinary 
separator is losing. 

Skim-milk from some _ separator 
in use in each community was obtained 
and run through a new De Laval under 
the complete observation of all in 
attendance. The cream recovered in 
this manner was then immediately sent 
to the local creamery or cream station, 
was weighed and tested, and a check 
received for it. 


$78.00 Per Year Average Loss 
In hundreds of such public tests the 
De Laval Separator never failed to 
recover butter-fat from the skim-milk. 
The amounts recovered varied in value 
from a few cents to over a dollar. 
The average results show that the 
separators from which De Lavals 
skimmed the skim-milk were losing 
butter-fat at the rate of $78.00 a year. 


De Laval 


Cream Separators 
and Milkers 


Many people were amazed at the 
separating losses revealed by these 
tests and asked for individual tests 
to be made in the same manner on 
their own separators at their homes. 
Any separator user can have such a 
test made and De Laval Agents will 
loan a new De Laval for such trial. 


Trade in Your Old Separator 

on a New De Laval 

The new De Lavals not only skim cleaner 
but also have other improvements and refine- 
ments. They are the best cream separators 
ever made and are the crowning achievement 
in nearly 50 years of separator manufacture 
and leadership. 

With these new features and cleaner 
skimming you can’t afford not to have a 
new De Laval—especially when you can get 
a liberal trade allowance on your old machine 
regardless of age or make. New De Lavals 
are also sold on easy terms or installments 
so that you can use them while they are 
paying for themselves. 

See your De Laval Agent or send coupon 
for full information. 


UPON 
SSSSSES SSR Ree eee eee 
= THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 6920 « 


#165 Broadway, New York 
600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 


Please send me, without } Separator O @» 


obligation, full informa- { Milker oO 
tion on check which » 
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When you put a Pioneer Engine Sup- 
port on your Ford, chatter from trans- 
mission bands and rattles from floor- 
boards disappear. Engine runs quieter, 
smoother, with less vibration. No dan- 
ger of broken crankcase arms. Oil leak- 
age reduced. Nuts, screws and rivets 
stay tight. Cuts repair bills. 

Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St, Cortland, N. Y. 













Pioneer 
Engine Support 
TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 








‘BIGYANK 


SHIRTS AND JACKETS e 
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$1000 Reward 
will be paid to anyone 


BiG YANK Flannel 
ets are 





ditions by trained wo 
men ope ives. 
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AB} : 
Here’s Comfort! 

Comfort! Freedom of movement! Looks? 
Warmth! BIG YANK has ’em all! One feel 
of these soft, extra heavy, full-cut flannels 
—one surprised look at the moderate price 
—is enough to tell you BIG YANK has 
come through with a bigger value than 
ever—the world’s best buy! 

Ask your dealer now for one of these 
beautifully patterned BIG YANK gar- 
ments. Then, this winter, you’ll know 
real outdoor comfort. 

RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, 
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one thing—profits. 


the year. 


your locality. 


Tuxedo Dairy 
Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
Miami Dairy 
Tuxedo Chop 








Makes Full Time 
Egg Producers 


Whether your flock numbers a dozen 
hens or several hundred, you are after 


to feed Tuxedo Eggmash straight through 
This balanced ration makes 
earlier layers of your pullets; maintains 
the vitality of mature hens. 
put eggs when prices are highest, as well 
as in the spring and summer. 


Your birds will take to Tuxedo Eggmash 
because it’s palatable and easy to digest; 
contains no dust or tankage. Order a 
sack today from the Tuxedo Dealer in 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Our Forty-Sixth Year” 


Tuxedo Eggmash 


The Tuxedo Line of Feeds: 
Tuxedo Starting Feeds 
TuxedoGrowingMashes Tuxedo Developer 
Tuxedo Allmash 
Tuxedo Eggmashes 
Tuxedo Hog Ration Tuxedo Chick 


Look for the Store 
with the Tuxedo 
BULL’S EYE 


That’s why it pays 


It brings 


Tuxedo Scratch 


Tuxedo Poultry 
Fattener 
—and others 
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E66 Prices Higher 


Get More to Sell 


Eggs are 
Ddringing more 
money. Make your 
hens pay you profits. 
Help them thru the molt 
quickly and start them to 
laying by feeding Rust's Ege 
Producer. 

Mix it with your chicken feed 
and soon you will have cackling, 
red conib chickens laying more and 
more eggs. 


13 More Eggs a Duy—Same Rations 
Mrs. W. Burton Bowner, Albemarle County, Va., 
wasn't getting but one or two exgs a dy. After 
feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two weeks, she 
reports 18 to 15 eggs a day from the same rations, 

Evew Hen Laying In Ten Days 
Mrs, Anna M. Harris, Mecklenburg County, Va. 
writes, “I got a 80-cent package of RUST'S 
EGO PRODUCER and I think tn ten Gays every 
hen and pullet 1 had was laying.” 
Special Introductory Offer 
Bend 80 cents for a large 1-lb. trig! package, 
enough for 12 to 15 hens for 10 days. The extre 
eggs should repay many times the small cost. 
If you are like most customers, you u 
come back for more. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


30 S. 14th Street, 
Richmond, 
Va. 






































Plant FRUIT TREES 
{ THIS FALL! 


| Send for our new catalogue of Fruits, berry Bushes 
‘| Roses, Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Grape Vines, 
| etc. 


| LINDLEY NURSERIES, Ine. 
POMONA, N. C. 


Bargains 


In Central Georgia 
LAND! 


—where crops grow 
12 months in year! 


Have a few tracts ranging from five acres 
(suburban) to 890 acres well located, excel- 
lent land adaptable to every crop that 
grows in the South except citrus fruits. 
Ideal for stock or dairying and Be 
opportunity for either—near ge cit 

that would consume all milk ad 
Mild climate gives long growing season 
and makes expensive outhouses unneces- 
sary. Excellent roads, splendid schools, 
fine churches, friendly neighbors, sound 
banks and ample railroad facilities. Coun- 
ty and home demonstration agents. Won- 
derful opportunity to get started in this 
prolific field, with small c Write 
C. E. Martin, Fort Valley, for par- 








| ticulars. . 





TURKEY CROP AND PRICE 
OUTLOOK FOR 1927 


ROM all the reports available, a 

majority of the turkey producing 
states seem to have no increase over the 
1926 crop. Texas may be an exception; 
and since this is one of the real turkey 
centers, a slight increase there might 
make up what many of the smaller tur- 
key centers lost in numbers this year. 





. 
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North Carolina produces a great many 
turkeys in certain sections, but our own 
folks like turkey and therefore most of 
them are consumed within the state. 


One thing seems rather certain from 
the reports and that is that the turkeys 
are growing out more rapidly this year. 

The crop in 1926 was a large one and 
the cold storage holdings this year on 
September 1 were larger than a year ago. 

Information now available indicates a 
normal crop of turkeys for 1927 with the 
quality good. A great deal now depends 
upon the ability of the consumer to pay 
for them. The tradition of turkey on 
Thanksgiving will allow a strain on the 
purse to satisfy this custom even if prices 
are high. 


It looks as though the producer of 
turkeys in 1927 will get a good price. 
Taken as a whole for a number of years, 
turkey production is on the decrease. 

Below are statements taken from a re- 
cent issue of The Produce Packer, show- 
ing the turkey situation at a glance :— 

Texas.—Perhaps slightly larger crop turkeys. 


Missouri.—Shippers feel there will be fewer 
than last year. 

Kansas.—Considerably smaller crop expect- 
ed. 

Iowa.—May be a few less than last year. 

Illinois.—Little change in output, possibly 
some less. 

Ohio.—Turkey crop considerably short, ship- 
pers report. 

Tennessee.—Looks like fewer turkeys this 
season. 

Kentucky. — Considerably 
crop, reports indicate. 

Oklahoma.—Fewer turkeys than in 1926 in- 
dicated. 


smaller turkey 


Arkansas.—Possibly some smaller, though a 
fairly good crop. ° 

Mississippi.—Reports 
compared with 

Alabama.—Crop may be some smaller than 
1926. 

Nebraska.—Looks like some less turkeys. 

Minnesota.—Crop considerably reduced from 
last year. 

North Dakota.—Likely 
this season. 

South Dakota.—Possibly a smaller crop than 
in 1926. 

Michigan.—Reports indicate little change. 

Wisconsin.—Crop virtually same as 1926. 

Colorado.—Output expected to show little 
change from last year. 

West Virginia.—May be some smaller than 
in 1926. 

Maryland.—Little change compared with last 
year. 

Virginia.—Fewer turkeys probable. 

Other Eastern States.—Crop will show little 
change from 1926. 

Far West.—Average crop indicated. 

Indiana.—Probably fewer turkeys in state 


than last year. 
V. W. LEWIS, 
Marketing Specialist, North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture. 


indicate little change 
last year. 


some less turkeys 





Disk Harrows « bser%e 


For farm garden and orchard. 
izes for } to 8 horses a 


for every kind . tractor. Also 
lo 


ws for new 


special disk 
- etc, Write for 


land, orcha: 
illustrated FREE BOOK 
"The Soil and Its Tillage” 































BE 
an AU 
Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. Terms: Sept. 
fm Washington, D. ; Jan. in Kansas City; Feb. in 
Angeles. 22nd year. Tuition $100. Home Study, $25. 
American Auction College, 852WainutSt., KansasCity,Me. 




















| TWO ACTIVE COUNTY POUL- | 
| TRY ASSOCIATIONS 


J 





OULTRY raisers -of Henderson 

County, N. C., recently organized a 
county poultry association including in 
its membership those men and women 
who have 100 or more hens in their 
flocks. O. H. Williams is president; A. 
J. Miller, secretary, and the committee 
on organization is L. H. MéKay, W. A. 
Garland, Jr.. Mrs. L. G. Swift, F. S. 
Morrison and C. M. Chebis. Sixteen 
raisers have already joined. The Cald- 
well County Poultry Association met re- 
cently and elected Rev. J. C. Peeler, 
president; J. E. Shell, vice-president and 
D. W. M. Roberts, secretary and treas- 
urer. This association will hold its an- 
nual show January 11 to 13, 1928. 





The Progressive Farmer 








ICK out the Vul- 

can plow suited 
to your soil and the 
work you have todo. Then you will 
be equipped to do a better plowing 
job with a minimum of labor for 
man and team. 


Vulcan plows are built of best ma- 
terials—and they are reinforced at 
every point of strain. The Vulcan 
chilling process guarantees points 
that hold their cutting edges longer. 


The Corrugated Edge — 
an exclusive Vulcan feature 
vastly increases the cutting and wearing 
qualities of the Vulcan point. Longer 
snoot chill, wider edge chill, full chilled 
shin-piece these are just a few of the 
many distinct superiorities Vulcan offers. 
Vulcan Plows Cultivators 
Harrows Stalk Cutters 
Vulcan means extra value—in a full line 
of tillage tools. Insist on genuine Vulcan 
Implements and Parts. See your dealer 
“or write direct for illustrated literature. 


THE VULCAN PLOW CO. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA (5) 











| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 























Our Huski-hatehed Chicks from 
extra large selected eggs from cer- 
tified and blood tested stock, excel 
in size, vigor and laying qualities. 
Huski-hatched foundation stocks 
are leading ‘strains, carefully 
selected, mated and culled, 


Twenty years of experience. Fair play. 
Prompt deliveries of 100% liveable chicks ¢ 
guaranteed. Lowest prices, quality consid- 
ered. Write for catalog and price list. 
iluski-Hatched Chick Farms, Mt. Solon, Va., 

Member International Baby Chick Association. 








CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. 
Send only $1.00 and pay postman 
the rest after you see chicks. Pure- 
bred stock selected by expert 

judge. Big Catalog. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


POLAND-CHINAS 


-PIGS For Sale} 


Sired by the World’s Grand Champions, New Hope 
and Night Hawk tter of 7 sired by New Hope, 
dam by Masterpiece. Litter of 10 sired by Night 
Hawk, dam by Allerton. SPECIAL: also 3 March 
gilts bred to Bray’s Armistice Boy, son of Armis- 
tice Boy, 3 times World’s Grand Champion. If you 
want bargains I have them for you. Come or write. 
THE IDEAL POLAND sath FARM 


KENTUCKY 






































R. W. Bray mseur, N. C. 
—=—=—— — — 
HOLSTEINS 

i PUREBRED 


Holstein Heifer and 
Bull Calves 


from fully accredited herds; shipped C. O. D. st 
farmers’ prices. Best blood lines in America. 
Write your wants. 


| MAPLE LAWN FARMS, Cortland, N. Y- 

















RED POLLS o.. 
RED POLL CATTLE THE. MGxeeD 
MILK BREED 
Bulls and@ heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly 
purpose, being of good beef form and high 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARM® 
£0., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina, 
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The farmer’s prosperity depends on turn 
ing his products into cash. Haven't you 
some quality product that you could turm 
into cash by advertising it in your local 
papers or in our Farmers Exchange 
Department? oz 
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‘November 5, 1927 


500 dissatisfied 
FARMERS 


to stop renting and begin retailing Raw- 
leigh’s Good Health Products to your 
neighbors. Easy to sell monthly $250- 
$500 ‘worth of flavors, spices, food prod- 
ucts, toilet preparations, medicines, soaps, 
veterinary and poultry products. Over 
150 different daily necessities used by 
yourself and your friends. No selling 
experience needed—We show you just 
how to succeed. Low prices. Good values. 
Complete service. For free particulars 


Send this coupon! = — on os 


O W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. 2m 
Please tell me how lcan make more money 

t Name. 

Address 

t City. State. 

ta wa nw awee eee ee 











































































Witte Super-Hopper 
All Fuel Engines 


Deliver power far in excess of rating on 
the cheapest fuels with new All-Fuel 


and = 3-in-1 a 
Ba’ in-1 saw 
pumpers. ED. H. WITTE, Pres, 


WITTE vagh ed works 
2358 Witte Bidg., KANS. 
2358 Enpre bis PITTSBURGH. P PA. 


WRITE ied DAY FOR 


re¥nesook FREE 


LIGHTNING, FIRE & RUST PROOF 





EDWARDS aMETAL 
couteal every operation from’ the Saw material ts 


finished product. 
EDWARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES” 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs, 
ing or repairs. Guaran 


lade Steel Ga: ages, Farm Bu 

GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get 
better value. We are the largest manufacturers of 
metal roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied 
customers every year are our best advertisement. 
~ Ay Get our won- 
derfu Prices, lasting 
FREE: atisfaction. Ask for Roofing 
Book No. 174 or for Garage 


SAMPLES & Book. im 
Roofing Book THe. 74 Batis Sta 
~ Cincinnati, Ohio 





lat TELESCOPE is the most Cimpie, Accurate, 
T rable and Complete outfit ever mad 

ERRACING, DITCHING, TILE. DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING 

Sony work around the farm requiring a Level. Agri- 

tural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus and 

oa ee land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use, 

aa endorse every claim made for STROM. 

50 will you, after using it; our unqualified mon- 

thet. WRITS TODAY for 

ted description of Level and TELESCOPE, 

a OM and money-back order blanks, or better 

ORDER NOW before the heavy rains se in 
Weight, 15 pounds. Price, $22.50. 


Bostr i : 
om-Brady | Manufacturing Co. 









TIDE! 
Browne—“Faith will move mountains.” 
Towne—“That’s why I prefer a vacation at 
the seashore. It’s there when you want it!’ 
PERMANENT FINISHER 
Hardware Clerk—“Would you be interested 


in something to finish your furniture, 
madam?” 
Housewife—“No, we have a baby.” 


GUARANTEED 


“Are you certain this century plant will 
bloom every 100 years?” 

“Absolutely, ma’am, if it doesn’t, bring it 
back and we will refund your money.” 


KNOWS THE ROPES 


Lady—“‘Could I see the captain?” 

First Mate—“‘He’s forward, Miss.” 

Lady Passenger—‘‘I’m net afraid. P’ve been 
out with college boys.”—Paper Wads. 


FOR SAFE KEEPING 


“T’ve swallowed my collar-button,” gasped 
the husband. 


“Well,” responded his wife, “you know 
where it is, anyway!” 
TRUTHFUL 


Mrs.—‘When you proposed to me you said 
that you were not worthy of me.” 

Mr. (sarcastically)—‘“Well, what of it?” 

Mrs. (even more so)—“‘Nothing; only I will 
say this much, that whatever else you were, 
you weren’t a liar.” 


SHE WON 


There is no use to try to joke with a 
woman. The other day Jones heard a pretty 
good conundrum and decided to try it on 
his wife. 

“Do you know why I am like a mule?” he 
asked her when he went home. 
“No,” she replied promptly. 
are, but I don’t know why.” 


WHAT HE WAS LOOKING FOR 


“Fer de goodness sake,” exclaimed an old- 
time darkey as he shuffled along in a de- 
partment store, “I can’t find nothin’ at all.” 

“Are you looking for something in men’s 
clothes?” asked the polite floor-walker. 

“No, sir, boss, I ain’t,” explained the old 
darky. “I’s looking for supp’m in wimmen’s 
clothes; I’se lost my wife som’ers in dis 
place.” 


TRY THESE ON YOUR FRIENDS (OR 
ENEMIES) 


What goes up and up and never reaches the 
sky and goes down and down and never 
reaches the ground? Pumphandle. 

What is smaller than a mosquito’s mouth? 
What the mosquito eats. 

Did you ever see anything with only three 
feet? How about a yardstick? 

Why do old maids always wear silk gloves? 
They dislike to have kids on their hands. 

What has two heads and one body? Barrel. 

What is the difference between a cat and 
a match? One lights on its head, the other 
on its feet. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J.P. ALLEY— Gar. 1997, be 


*‘T know you 














| MAH OLE PIPE HEAP Mo’ 
SATIS-FACTIAL DAN A 
SEE-GAR--LESSN DEYS | 
A CROWD O’ NIGGUHS 


STANDIN’ ROUN’ LOOKIN’ 
Ar ME!! 












ye) 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
’Peah lak bout all dese heah po’ farm- 
ers raises, ’scusin’ cotton, is a few ’taters 
en a big fambly!! 


(25) 1145 








No more bothering 
with this! 











ment. No stunting of hogs. 


reinfestation is controlled. 





What's happening here? They’re capsulin, 
pig for worms. Will it do any good? Yes, 
the capsuling will set him back about a week! ‘i 
And in a month, if it isn’t all done over again, 
the worms will be right back! 


_ JUST let Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic do the worm- 
ing for you. Simply mix it in the feed or swill. Then 
watch your hogs begin to thrive, and forget about the 
worms. The Tonic takes care of them, as all our tests 
prove—and on full feed—no fasting. No drastic treat- 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic means worm control. 
You give the worming dose the first ten days, and con- 
tinue with the thrift dose. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


WORMER — APPETIZER — MINERAL BALANCE 
—all combined in one product 


Costs little to use. A 100-pound hog requires one pound per month, 
10 cents. 
Guaranteed 


PRICES: — pail $3.00; 100-Ib. drum $10.00; 500 Ibs. at 9i4c; 
000 Ibs. at 9c; ton lots at 8%c per Ib. 
Except in the Far West and Canada 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Worms are expelled and 
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Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelidn Butter Color” gives that 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn 
comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn't col- 
or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents 
at drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 











Tents, cots, 
haversacks, Owt ing ‘Suits, Fa Soteme Sones: 


dies, Bugies, lariats, Medals,etc, 15 Acres Army 
‘full eee pA BL 
ins ig 
torical information of al iDita 
is (inel.Colts)sinee 
the. it 05. Spe 








fled aes Caesar, 
Francis Sous, 501 Broadway New York 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 















BEAUTIFUL, WARM BED BLANK- 
gre OR AUTO ROBES IN EX- 

HANGE FOR W ! You can 
Soubie the value of your wool, by 
our unusual extra profit plan. 


some cas' 
Let us send you complete de- 
tails. You will be am at 
this wonderful oppor- 
Mail coupon below today 

CHATHAM MBG. CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 











CHATHAM MBG. CO. 

810 Chatham Road, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Please send me complete 
about your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. 
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]Farmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


The Progresswe F, armer 


NURSERY STOCK 





Frost-proof Cabbage and _ Collard igo ae at ial 
wholesale prices:. $1 thousand; 5, $4; $7.50 
cash, f.0.b. our Virginia farm. Prompt egies. good 
delivery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, 
Georgia. 


Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Fiat — Cab- 
bage plants: 200, 50c; 300, 70c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 



































postpaid. $1 per thousand, charges" — Batlstac- 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- Te ee eee oe ee 
ering pr a — South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other - 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word = advertising in Special Offer.—Extra plants with each order during 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. bh imal, number or counts a word. We November, December. Extra fine frost-proof Cabbage 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times wan one week would Cost. aaa postpaid, full count, safe delivery guaranteed: 
Editton— Uirestation—[States Covered— Farmers’ Exchangeo— we : ng ing 75c; $1 per 1,000. KR. O. Parks, 
State plainty Carolinas-Virginia. C, & GC, an Va..cccces 8 cents per word sea : 
what editions you Mississippi Valley... 188,000 Miss.’ enn., La., Ark., Ky 8 cents per word Plants for Spring Crop.—Six earliest and late va- 
— eee 100,000 Ga., Aia., and a vetoed 6 cents per word rieties Cabbage, Yellow Prizetaker Onion, greatest 
wish to use #$| Texas.......... 120,000 Texas and 8S. Okla.. eee 6 cents per word yielder. 300, T5e: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 10,000, $12.50, 
Ail four editions... 475,000 Whole South. «eos ccc ccc ccns 27 cents per word prepaid. Satisfaction and good order delivery guaran- 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. teed. Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 














Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type cheer- 


fully given 


25 Million Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jer- 


Sey, Sg ope on Te Copenhagen, Succession, 
etc.: 500, $1; 1 $1.75, prepaid. Expressed collect: 
on request. $1 thousand. Satistactory plants absolutely cores 


teed or purchase price refunded. Fair isn’t it? 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


ALABAMA 
40 rich acres, $500; $1,060 improvements free. 
McDonald, Box 70, Birmingham, Ala. 
Limestone County farmers make bumper cotton crop. 


Good farms for sale cheap. Write A. T. Bottoms, 
Athens, Ala. 








Hal 








GEORGIA 
Grow with Southern Georgia. Good lands. Low 
prices still available. Write Chamber of Commerce, 
Quitman, Ga. 


























N Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION " CACTUS 
Frost-proof Cabbage, Collard, Onion plants; leading - : 

varieties: 500 for $1; delivered. Shipped promptly. Cactus.—Hardy native plants from natures Cactus 

Emerald Farms, Meigs, Ga. garden. Six beautiful varieties, prepaid, $2.25. Sat- 
— isfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, 

son of Cabbage Plants that will not go to ‘ie Texas. 

500 0 75; postpaid. Express collect: 

1,000. Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, KUDZU 





Millions nice frost-proof Cabbage plants, postpaid: 
200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express collect: 5,000, 
$5. Pelmont Truck Farm, Piedmont, 8S. C 


Plant Kudzu for hay and pasture; more nutritious 
than alfalfa and yields more. It grows on poor acid 
soil without lime or fertilizer and never has _ to be 








———}_—s—replanted. Write for information. Cherokee Farms, 
Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage plants now ready. Monticello, Fila. 
Postpaid: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect, $1 
thousand. ° Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. STRAWBERRY 





NORTH CAROLINA 





varieties. 40 


Strawberry plants a specialty. All 
Sons, Judsonia, 


~ Frost-proof Cabbage plants eee ee heading, years experience. Louis Hubach & 


Name variety. 300, 75c; 500 $1.50; pre- 















































For Rent.—Truck farm near Greensboro. E, M. Joa on shipments. Tidewater Plant Co., Frank- Ark. 
Moffitt, Fuquay Springs, N.C. lin, Lady Thompson, Klondyke, Aroma Strawberry plants: 
25: . 7 y > = 
For Sale.—-By owner. Good 7-room house, electric is varieties Cabbage Ag $1, 1,000, collect. js gg ke — $3; delivered. W. A. Pardue, Hen 
lights, outbuildings; 3 acres cultivated land near church, Prepaid: 200, 50c; 500, $1; $1.50. Good plants, ete ¥ 
two fine schools and a growing swe also 32 acres, prompt shipments. Emmett ‘Griffin, Courtland, Va. Strawberry Plants.—Klondyke of good quality, well 
@ome cultivated. Mrs. J. B. Eason, Salemburg, N. C. Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakefields, Flat Dutch, 500, Toeted, $3.25 per thousand. A.B. McRee & Sons, 
For Sale.—200 acre farm, 60 in cultivation; 400,000 75c; 1,000, $1. 25; over 5,000 at $1, First class plants, Soddy, Tenn. 
feet pine timber; seven room dwelling. two tenant full count guaranteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga.” Evergreen Nursery,” Gainesville, Ga. — Klondyke 
eis peor, waters. . ’ : : ; Strawberry plants: 1, : y Thompson: ws 
venient to schools and churches.; $35 per acre, one-half Frost-proof Cabbage and Collard plants “sendy. 300, A 
eash. W. B. Outlaw, Colerain, N. C 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50. 1,000, $4; delivered. 
= 7 ; ; ae ES SET i <ihipment, | f full count guaranteed. Farmers 2,000,000 improved Missionary Strawberry plants, 
rm of 50 acres at a bargain, in the Peach Be Supply Co., ankli Va. 2 ; $2 thous: f.o.b. Teacheys, cash 
of North Carolina. Land good for cotton and tobacco, Cattase Pinu — eZ? — a oe: . thesmnd fob. 3 acheye 
with 700 peach trees just coming into bearing; 3,000 : : - ERs ae? oe J 
dewberries; 100 pecan trees. Near town; has city wa- fields and Flat Dutch: 100, 50c; 300, 75¢; 500, $1; Strawberry Plants.—Have staked our reputation with 
ter. For price and terms write Cross & Brinn, San- 1000, $1.30; postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Oak- American Beauty. 100, $1; 1,000, $8; postpaid. Other 
ford, N. C. ~ : - : varieties for sale. Miller Plant Co. Hickory, N. C. 
C.0.d. frost-proof Cabbage, Collard and Onions: 500 5 7. Lead- 
Dairy farm and equipment for sale or lease to right nn z ° z , Strawberry plants now ready for fall delivery. ac 
man. Require cash investment $2,500. Modern; thirty- See: 5 rapt eg $4.50, Cash with prepaid orders: ing Southern varieties at reasonable prices direct to 
five cows; selling better retail trade $800 monthly; Jrigrst te Plant C — a. not excuses. growers. Catalog free. Townsend’s Nurseries, Salis- 
five miles out just off concrete road; good opportunity; <Dterstate Flan -o snomasville, Ga. bury, Maryland. 


other business | requires undivided attention. Box 379, 


Raleigh, N. 


For Sale.—150 acre bright tobacco farm; with run- 
down vineyard, which with a little labor would pay 
big. Located in northeastern North Carolina, on 
4 sets of farm buildings and stores at cross-roacs. 
Good reason for selling. Warner, 206 West 
Freemason St., Norfolk, Va. 


For Sale.—In school town of Trinity, 
ty, N. C., five miles from High Point, 
for high priced labor is plentiful. 
businesses, all for sale at fair prices. 
but you can know you are investing where value is 
constantly increasing. Don’t write for curiosity, this 
is real business. State cash you could raise, and what 
you want. If you want to locate in a good place to 
live, this is the opportunity. Bruce Craven, Attorney, 
Trinity, N. C. 








Randolph Coun- 
where demand 
Farms, homes, 
Nothing cheap, 





VIRGINIA 


cotton and grain farms cheap. 
Witmer, Crewe, Va. 





Tobacco, 
Chas. 


Farm for sale, direct 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, 
for quick sale. J. P. Councill, 


Easy terms. 





from owner. Fine land for 
truck or dairy. Bargain 


Franklin, Va. 


Virginia Colonial _Home.—214 acres, 10-room house, 
good repair; other buildings. Beautiful shady yard, 
boxwood, crepe myrtle, etc., Seckle pears, grapes, other 
fruit. Railroad two miles, church and school conve- 
nient, good road through place. 75 acres open level 
land around house; productive light loamy soil. To 
close estate immediately, price only $4,800, easy terms. 
Buildings worth this, land worth more. Buy when 
there is no boom. Title guaranteed. Write W. D. 
Dickinson, Executor, Burkeville, Va. 
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PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION__ 

















Cabbage plants: “Ya 1,000, postpaid. Plant Farm, 
Pisgah, N. 

500 “extra large’ Cabbage plants, postpaid, $1. 
R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 





Write for our plant catalogue. T. C. Warren Plant 


Farm, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


Fine Jersey Wakefield Caehage 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. 


Early 
$5. A. 





plants: $1.25, 1,000. 





Jersey Cabbage plants: 
Clegg, Moncure, 


Frost-proof plants. Teady; 
G. W. Murray, 





$1.75 per 1,000; 5,000, 
Cc. 


$1.50 per 1,000, postpaid. 
Claremont, N. C. 


C.o.d. Cabbage, Collard and Onions: 500, 
$1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants. Name wersety. 
1,000. J. J. Councill & Son, Franklin. Va 


Extra fine Cabbage L—— postpaid: 
000, $1. RB. 








60c; 1,000, 





$1 per 





250, 50c; 500, 
Cc. 











Early Jersey Wakefield plants for early spring head- Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Missionary, 








ing. 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 3,000, $4; post- Excelsior million ready for October and November 

paid. Order now. Larger shipments’ quoted. Coastal delivery. $2.50 per 1,000. cash with order. “Satisfac- 

Plant Co., Box 13, Bayboro, N. tion and service guaranteed. W. H. Nichols, Bald 
ick —_ Cabbage ~— Onion Planta, all varieties, Knob, Ark. 

“s shipments. Postpaid: 500 for $1; 1,000 for Strawb lant 

$1.75. By express, any quantity, $1 per 1, 000. Plants shetyte, Mieleny sak ives Bie ste | 


delivered to your box, $1 per 100; 
per 1,000. 
Write for prices in large lots. 


guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 


Sapnesiinka We make a specialty of strawberry plants. 
Millions Cabbage Plants. —Stocky og caerterten, 


Also Asparagus, Rhu- 


Flats; Prizetaker Onion: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; barb, Grapes and etc. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 
5,000, $6.25; prepaid; well packed; satisfaction guar- tanooga, Tenn. 





anteed. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 
. NURSERY STOCK 
Leading varieties frost-proof Cabbage, Collard and 
Onions, postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; collect: 1,0 For Sale.—Shade Trees, Evergreens and Bulbs. ©. 
$1: 5,000, $4.50. Plenty of plants and prompt ship- W. Jones Nursery Co., Woodlawn, Va. 
ments. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Frost-proof Early Jersey, Charleston and Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 














Succession 





Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants: 200, 50c; ; 3 
1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 10,000, $10, express charges Pe poe gig Wall , lly: a tai 
collect. Write E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. = : - : 








Pears, Plums, Cher- 
Hysinger Nurseries, 


Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, 
ties, Grapes. Catalogue free. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Pecan Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Onion and Cabbage plants now ready. Crystal White 
Wax and Yellow Bermudas: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25; $6.50 
per crate. Cabbage plants: 250, Bbc: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75. All prices delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money refunded. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Car- 
rizo Springs Texas. 





Plant Pecan Trees, but first get our 
prices on high class trees. Cloverdale 
Sandersville, Ga. 


Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, 
ples, Grapes, Figs, Evergreens, Roses, 
series, Lucedale, Miss. 


“Pecan and Fruit Trees Day. Ornamentals ‘beautify. 
If interested in either, write for illustrated catalogue, 
J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Thirty days special discount on fruit and ornamentals, 
Valuable presents given with each order. Greensboro 
Nurseries, John A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. ¢ 

Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3¢; 


best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
— Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 


folder and low 
Farm Nursery, 





Peaches, " 
McKay we 

















Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 
Prices reasonable. Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 
hart, Ala. 

Pecan Tree Bargain.—Owing to age and _ sickness, 
Magnolia Nursery will sell 20,000 extra fine pecan trees, 
a 7. feet, at 25% discount. Write W. C. Jones, 
alro, na. 








New developments enables us to tell you how to make 
a success growing pecans. Booklet free. Thrifty trees, 
Best suited to your section. Write now. B. W. Stone, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world, Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton. Miss. 


Salesmen wanted to sell Ornamental Shrubbery, Fruit 
Trees, Vines. yet our big free catalog. Beautify your 
home grounds with our highest quality stock. Best of 
fruit trees. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. (. 

Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
planters by freight, Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 


SEEDS 
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CLOVER 
Annual Yellow Melilotus.—Best, cheapest for hay, 
grazing, cover crop; other Clovers, Vetch. Literature 
free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 





COTTON 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, 


Piedmont Cleveland holds the world’s record yield. 
Bushel free in each locality. Piedmont Farms, Dan- 
ielsville, Ga. 


Our stocks of pedigreed cotton seed for this season 
are limited. We want to urge everyone who wish to 
use our Pedigreed seed to place their orders at once. 
It is our custom to allow a discount of five per cent 
from list on all orders shipped out and paid for prior 
to December 3lst. Write for our special fall price list 
and place your order with us at once so as to avoid 
disappointment _ later. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed 
Farms, St. Matthews, S. C 


LESPEDEZA 


New crop choice Lespedeza seed; Stock Peas. 
Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss. 


OATS 


Fulghum Oats, 85c; Appler Oats, 85c; Red Rust 
proof Wheat, $1.75. M. H. Blair, Sharon, S. C. 


For Sale.—Choice Fulghum seed Oats, 
from Coker Seed Farm; recleaned, treated 
$1 per bushel. €. W. McLaurin, McColl, S. 


Choice Fulghum Seed Oats, grown from pedigreed 





early 5 lock cotton. 
8. 


Prize 
Bennettsville, Cc. 














D. ¢. 











second year 
for smut, 
Cc. 





stock. Bright, clean and heavy. Carefully saved for 
planting. Grown from treated seed. Small lots, 90¢ 
bushel; hundred bushels at 87%c. Special prices larger 
lots. None better at any price. Wannamaker-Cleve- 


land Seed Farms, St. Matthews, S. 


VETCH 











Hairy vee 220) pound bags, 12 cents pound f.0.b. 
Savannah. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 








Haven’t You Something 


To Turn Into Cash 











and a score of other things on this page—we wonder if they are not setting 
a good example for YOU? 


Haven’t you some quality products that you might better turn into cash? 
It would cost you $2,400 for postage alone to send a letter to all tha readers of 
our Carolinas-Virginia Edition; you can put an advertisement in this department 
for only 8 cents a wo 


O’= good friends who are advertising livestock, poultry, eggs, seeds, plants, 


Look over what other folks are offering in this department each week. You 
will not only find chances to buy advantageously, but you will be reminded of 


























MISCELLANEOUS SEED 











For Sale.—Home grown seed Abruzzi Rve, $1.50; 
Fulghum Oats, 90c. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
N. C. 

Alfalfa seed, $8.50 per bushel; Sweet Clover, $4.50; 


both test 98% pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman “© -ncordia, Kansas. 


Rosen Rye, $1.35 bushel; Virginia Gray Oats, 





$1.10 





bushel; Fulghum Wats, 95¢ bushel; Little Red Wheat, 
$1.85 bushel. All recleaned. J. S. Ritchie, Box 281, 
Petersburg, Va. 

ODDIE 





POULTRY AND EGtS 


BABY CHICKS 

Chicks that Liv-ai. grow, 100% live, quick deliver! 
Catalog on request. Silver Quill Hatchery, Covingtoit, 
Louisiana. 

Chicks.—Our purebreds will make money this fail. 
Lowest price. Catalogue. Lithia Spring Hatchery 
Waynesboro, Va 

Rocks.—Chicks to 
chicks can be. First hatch October 25. 
try Farm, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. 
breeds. $7.40 hundred up. Catalog free. 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

THOUSANDS OF CHICK eusees SAY 

SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTE 
Write for our free catalog and Sree 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 














early broilers as cheap as good 
Tip Top Poul- 





Leading 
Mathis 











T5e ; Parks, Pisgah, N. things you should yourself advertise at this low rate. 
Large frost - poset are plants: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; postpaid. Address Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants —-We have them. $1, 1,000. Prompt | ‘wm 
shipment. Capt. Albert Harrington, Thomasville, Ga. 
Send no money, ¢.o.d. Cabbage and Qnion plants: 
500, 65c; 1,600, $1. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga 
Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2; prepaid. J. B. Hornbeck, Marshville, N. C. THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 





Millions nice frost-proof Cabbage plants; $1, 1,000; 
prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 








Cabbage plants, all leading varieties, $1 thousand. 
Good plants; satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Scott, 
Franklin, Va : 

Good a prompt shipment Copbage: $1. 1,000; 


Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25. W. 
Quitman, Ga. 


. Williams, 





metas frost-proof Cabbage plants, Jersey and Charles- 





ton: 300, 50c; 500, 70c; postpaid. Causey Parks, 
Pisgah, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants. — Karly Jersey Wakefield: good 
strong plants: 1,000, $1.50. H. R. Shriver, 


500, $1; 
New Bern, N. C. 
Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion plants, 
ments, All varieties: 500, 65c; 1,000, $ 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Millions weet - proof i, babe plants for spring head- 
ine. 800, The; 500, $1; , $1.85; prepaid. R. J. 
wuneill, Franklin, Va. 
Cabbage plants set in November-December head early 
10% over count on all orders. 





quick ship- 
1 Farmers 








Bride following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices on other products listed :— 


Pre-war 

Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, tb. ........ $0.2080 $0.2190 $0.1245 $0.1272 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. ...... 06% 06% 09% ae 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt. 1.55 1.62% 2.55 .96 
Hogs, average, cwt. ........+--++- 10.00 10.85 12.85 » 7.86 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ...... 11.28 10.50 8.74 7.21 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .....-+00 : 37% 33% 43Y, 281 
pe Pe | ee 45% 46 47 293 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ........00. 83 95% 17% 637 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ....... eae? ABV, 51% 47% 377 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .......... 18.50 17.5 22.00 17.45 








: 250, 50c; 500, T5c; 1,000, $1. 
N. C. 








Chicks—Quality purebreds, from healthy, vigorow 
stock. Thousanus weekly. Pullets, hens, cocks, ‘tal 
erels; lowest prices in years. Cap 


Circulars free. 
Poultry Farms, Columbia, 8. C. 








MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 
Box 3331 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


AREAL HATCHERY 


SELLING HIGH CLASS BABY CHICKS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 

il 

Hi-grade Fall Hatched Chicks.—We are now A. 

ing orders for fall chicks. Buy chicks now for ers 

priced winter broilers. Barred Rocks, Rhode 7 
Reds and heavy mixed. Troutville Poultry ¥ 

Ine., Troutville, Va. iat 


State 


Blood 
Tested Culled 











My Brahmas win grand championship. N 
stock for sue. W. Halberstadt, Williamston, \- 


Light Brahma cockerels, April-May hatched. ae 
each. Kenneth Clark, Virgilina, Va. 


(Classined ads. continued on next pase) 


BRAHMAS ——— 
Wondertel 
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* strain, well developed, $2 each. W. 
N. & 












me a8 es 


Nove -mber 5, 027 





GIRLHOOD MEMORIES OF 
THE OLD SOUTH 


(Concluded from page 10) 


took my hand in one of his, closing his 
other one over it. 

When I looked into his eyes there was 
the same indescribable something that al- 
ways fascinated me. The pain of suffer- 
ing in the war and all its hardening in- 
fluences had not been able to bedim it or 
drive it away. 

I was glad! I felt the same thrill in 
my heart, only more deeply. He leaned 
closer still until—but let’s go on with the 
story. en he released my hand he 
left in my palm the little button he had 
taken from me long ago. I put my head 
down on his arm and cried a little: 

My “charm” was placed by the side of 
its mate in my work-basket. I have kept 
them through the years. 

We then tried to plan for the future. 
We were so thankful that, through all 
the casualties of the war we had been 
spared to each other. Though both lost 
all we had, we shed no tears over the 
ashes of dead hopes and burned homes, 
but rather rejoiced in the strength and 
hope of youth. Next day we were quietly 
married, without any wedding finery, so 
dear to a woman’s heart. I am not sure 
but that Billie rejoiced on account of it. 


(The End) 
RBA 





or fed harvested corn on tests at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, gained slightly faster, as 
a rule, than those on standing corn, ac- 
cording to W. L. Robinson. Without 
exception the harvested corn produced 
more gain in live weight per bushel than 
standing corn, returns ranging from 14 
to 20 cents a bushel more for the har- 
vested corn. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, WN. C. 











TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


BATTERIES 





“Jersey Giants, Brahmas, Barred, Buff, Partridge 
Edward Robinson, Lexington, Va. 


pane $2-$2.5 
peace SUPPLIES 
Use Sta-There Clips te keep chickens from flying. 
Easy to put on one wing; can’t come off; invisible: 
does not annoy or harm the fowl. 25¢ dozen delivered. 
Palmetto Sales Company, 552, Gaffney, S. C. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


























Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
° CHESTER WHITES ee 
Registered Chester White pigs. Bogey Hollow 
Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





Registered Duroc sows, pigs, boars. Avalon Farm. 
Evington, 

Finest registered Duroe 
Bellbuckle, Tenn. 

Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 





pigs. Beechcroft Farm, 








AT THE INTERNATIONAL FOR FOUR 


ES 
NECK FARM, RICHMOND, "VIRGINIA. 





For Sale.—Duroc Jersey pigs, $7 and $10 each 
Glen Francis, Buladean, N. 


Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars and pigs; farmers’ prices. 
I. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 


Registered choice big bone service boars, bred gilts. 
Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. 








Batteries for farm light plants, radio, and auto- 
mobile. A carload of the well known long life Uni- 
versal Batteries just received. Prompt service from our 

al warehouse at a big saving in freight. de in 
sizes to fit every make of plant. Generous ffade-in 
allowanere on your eld set. w. - for your copy of 
free Battery Guide. Tells how to care for all 
farm light, radio and auto batteries. Carolina Willys 
Light Co., Laurinburg, N. C. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Fitzpatrick Hand Stump Pullers.—Complete double 
purchase outfits. Offered subject to prior sale at less 
—_ _ dealer’s present cost. Todd Co., Inc., Nor- 
‘olk, a. 











FEED 


ALL KINDS OF FEEDS 
C-V BUTTERMILK POULTRY MASHES 
STARTI _" GROWING; YING 
C-V SCRATCH Cc-V DAIRY 
Full line High Grade Feed, all kinds. We 
also carry complete line selected, tested 
Seed, Grain and Grass Seed. Write for 
prices. 


CARTER-VENABLE CO., INC. 











TOBACCO 
Best Rei Leet, mitt and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $2.20; tem pound package smoking, $1.10; you 
pay postase. Flavoring with ten pounds chewing > 





guarantee satisfaction. 0. 
Martin, Tenn. Reference: Martin Hank, 
Postmaster M. D. Biggs 


Dee 


WANT TO BUY 


Wanted.—Few 
write. G. P. Williams, 


“ate business, 
“v Pool, 
Ramexv, cashier ; 


eee oe 











hundred pounds Wool. Don’t ship, 
College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 











Wanted.—Old-time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 
. Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call any- 
where. Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 

Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house anc 

creamery equipment, boilers, pumps, 


and water sys- 
tems. S. O. Ye 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Lady to help with sa and cooking. 
N. 


Rich, Mocksville, N. 














Desk E, Richmond, Va. Albert Atwood, Winston-Salem, 
Wanted.—Posit:on overseer, near sc ool: good ref- 
HIDES—FURS—WOOL erence. I. WB. Covington, Greeleyville, 8S. C. 
Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., heip 
PREPARE AND MAKE THE MOST you get permanent government position. Write him 
TRAPPING immediately. 


Indications point to the highest prices for 
furs in many years. We pay top prices. 
For a square deal, ship us your hens and 
be convinced. e are reliable; have your 
banker look us up. To be sure of getting 
highest prices, ship direct to 
AMERICAN HIDE & FUR CO.,, 
ma, Ga. 


HONEY 


New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet Clover 
seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 


"KODAK FINISHING 











For Sale.—One gilt and three boars, age seven 
months; dam, Cols. Cherry Girl No. 657260; sire. Vir- 
ginian Jr., No. 264667; prize winners, W. A. Cox, 
Jr., R.F.D., London Bridge, Va. 


ESSEX 
Address J. G. Carpenter, 








— pigs. Claremont, 


N. 


Reaigod, 
Ingold, N. 





_— Digs for sale. P. C. Matthis, 





HAMPSHIRES 


Select herd of Lookout, 
bloodlines. Service boars, 





Messenser and Cherokee 


open gilts, li pigs. 


Kodak — by Mail.—Films developed free; 
prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





LIME 





Open for engagement after November 1; man with 
good knowledge of fruit growing, farming and general 
business. iood ee with labor. Farmer, Box 
656, Hamlet, ‘ 

I want a reliable young man to milk and care for 
ten to fifteen cows and make himself useful in general. 
Small wages to begin with but great future. J. Dudley 
Woodard, North Emporia, Va. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

















ARARALAD DDO 


AGENTS WANTED 
“Fruit ‘Trees for. Sale. — Ager 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Sale. — Aowts wanted, “Concord 





Some Sweet Clover acreage on every farm—its great- 
est value is for pastures and for plowing under to add 
humus and nitrogen. American Limestone Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


MOTORCYCLES 


~ Motorcycle — Bargains, — Used, rebuilt. ~~ Guaranteed 
Shipped on approval. Catalog free. Floyd Clymer, 818 
Broadway, Denver, Colo. 











Satisfaction guaranteed. 
for prices. W. Damron, Prop., 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Pedigree papers free. Write 
Brookside Farm, 

















oO. I. C. 

0. I. C. pigs, gilts; truck load of fat hogs. John 

Adams, Rt. 2, Walterboro, S. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Registered Big Type Poland Chinas of quality; pigs. 
gilts, herd boars. M. C. Forbes, Rt. 8, Fayetteville, 
Tenn. 

Bred gilts; boars, pigs; from registered hig type 
Western stock. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 
Virginia. 





For purebred Big Boned Poland China and first 
eross pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 
Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 


Spotted Poland Chinas, ten weeks, $10 up, to size 
and age; from boar 800 to 900 pounds. Pedigrees in 
buyer’s name. FE. J. Forehand, Cypress Chapel, Va. 








CORNISH 


Dark Cornish cockerels, heavy, Mohawk strain, $2.50. 
W. Fife Meador, Reidsville, N. C, 


LEGHORNS 




















White Legpere pullets, 75¢ each. Lacy Laxton, 
Perkinsville. «. 

Extra fine om hatched Wyckoff cockerels, $2.50, $5. 
John Roderick, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

“1,000 Ferris strain White Leghorn pullets, $1.25 
each, 

Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, large type, 


Kulp : Strain, $1.50. W. Fife Meador, Reidsville, N. C. 
100 purebred Brown Leghorn pullets, March hatched, 











$1.50 each. Brandon’s Brown Leghorn Farm, Black- 

Stone, Va. 

Leghorn pullets, now laying; big boned Tom Barron 
Kerr Scott, Haw 


River, 








Bred from prize winners. Best exhibition quality 
Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorn cockerels, $2 each; 
Dullets $1.50. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C 

“Don't delay. Now is your chance to buy these 


Trail’s End 307 egg strain, great egg producing, one 
year old hens, pullets, cockerels, at great reduced 
anniversary sale prices. Write today. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


“Choice, select Single Comb White Leghorn breeding 
fockerels; early hatched, range reared, of size, type 
and vigor from high egg producing stock. Hundreds to 
Select from. Also limited number cockerels from high 
*sg record trapnest birds. Write your wants; prices 
Teasonable; satisfaction euarapees. Request ‘catalog. 
Carl Gilliland, Sil Siler City, N. 


ORPINGTONS 


tiptoe 
ty limited number of early hatched Buff Orpingtons 
or sale. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Purebred Plymouth Rock pullets, bred to la 1.50. 
Avalon Farm, Byington, Va. = 
i “Aristocrat”? Barred Rocks (direct from Holterman). 
alf own cockerels for sale. A. J. Cheek, Hender 


» 2 




















repent ital Barred Rock cockerels, pullets. Guaran- 

4 Ow Q ¥ 3or- 

ea! ~~ F prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor 

= adda 

te nompson’s Barred Rocks, light and dark crossed; 

Casi May hatched; cockerels $2.50; pullets $1.25. 
with all orders. A. L. Brittain, Dover, N. C. 




















Recistered Big Type Poland China hogs: champion 
bloodlines; 10 weeks old pigs, smooth and stretchy, 
$15 each; cholera immuned. Chas. W. Palmer, Bradley, 

Cc, 


S. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale.—Three nice Aberdeen Angus bulls, 9, 10 
isbury, 


and 24 months old. Apply T. B. Coneley, Salk 
I C. The Point Service Station. 


HOLSTEINS 











NUT CRACKER 


Semi - ‘automatic, adjustable, hand ‘operated | Black Wal- 
nut Cracker. Splits away shell, leaves kernels in large 
pieces. Prepaid $7.50. Clark Nut Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. ‘Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St uis. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms, 








Over half profit. Harpers, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
Iowa. 
sig profits; steady income, our line food products, 


tetiet articles, soaps. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., 
Louis, Mo. 


No cash or experience needed. 
Dept. 157, St. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery, Hotel China- 
ware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. Shipped direct 
from factory to consumer. Write us. E. Swasey & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 








GET FINE PILLOWS 


(Gray Goose and Duck) direct from fac- 
tory—large, handsome. 6 pound pair Hy- 
gienic, $3.25; or Sterilized hen feathers, 
same size, $1.95. It pays to buy the best. 
Feather Beds, hygienic curled hen (35- 
pound is best size to buy for regular big 
beds), $9.95. Remit with order to save ex- 
pense. No risk—money back guarantee. 
Send order and get free catalog. Hygienic 
Feather Bedding Co., Box 463, Charlotte, 
N. C., Dept. A. Save this advertisement 
as you may not see it again. 





Agents $240 month; bonus besides. Sell finest line 
Silk Hosiery you ever saw. Auto furnished. Credit 
given. Write for samples. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 
4437, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Selb Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








AGENTS—100% PROFIT 


Wonderful little article. Something new; 


sells like wildfire. Carry in pocket. Write 
at once for free sample offer. 

ALBERT MILLS, Mer. 
9468 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Wanted.—Ilocal agent as partner in shoe business. 
No experience or capital needed. Earn $90 to $125 a 
week plus share profits. Style-Arch Shoe Co,, Desk 
X-116, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Agents.—-We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New Yor 


Gold Mine for Agents.—Take orders Liquid Quick 























Bulls ready for service. Bred right and priced right. Mend for fabrics, hosiery. St sy 
, y. Stops runs. Every woman 
ra pamphlet. H. L. Brake, Rocky Mount, buys. Hundred other fast sellers. J. EB. Johnson Co., 

PATENTS * Dept. 5359, 6129 Wentworth, Chicago. 

Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam y sekly Ww >i *g , f 
JE you a Earn $80.00 weekly with Paris Fashion Frocks for 
Balle hei hexi so : = ~—ar Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. women, Big line new styles at factory prices. Big 
Sulls, heifers; gister 0} erit stock; accr e Patents.— a Tara. advance commissions. No experience necessary. New 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. Meson), “neistered ‘Patent’ Lawyer 582° MeGill Bide. plan. Fashion Frocks, Dept. J-124, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. Acents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 


SHEEP 


Ten registered Shropshire ewes and buck, unrelated, 











$22.50 each; 1 to 3 years. FE. A. Hicks, Evington, 
Virsinia. 
GOATS 
Goad Swiss Toggenburgs, from world’s best heavy 


milking purebreds, at $75 registered. Grades, bred, 
$45. Bucks $25. Pairs $60. Lioyd’s Goatery, Mohnton, 
Pennsylvania. 





PRINTING 


Poultry Printing—Reasonable prices. 
Shenandoah — Press, Dayton, Va. 


RICE 
New Crop Table Rice.—Fresh and sweet. 160 pounds 


beautiful white Rice, double sacked, $3.90. J. Ed. 
Cabaniss, Box 24, Katy, Texas. 





Samples free. 








Sprayers and Gahouaanave to farmers and autoists. All 
brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 
years. Particuiars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio. 
Box C-6. 

$100 per week 
guaranteed Shirts, 
novelties. Your pay daily in advance. 
collect. Samples free. Cincinnati 
Lane 18213, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


introducing Chieftain 
Finest weaves. Latest 
We deliver and 
Shirt Company, 


and more “easy, 
3 for $4.95. 





ROOFING 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
For Sale.—Several cars feeder pigs. Frank J. Payne, 
Odum, Ga. 
For Sale.—40 nice grade pigs at $7 and. $8 each. 
Address Fred McNeely, Lake Toxaway, N. C. 


500 feeder pigs and shoats from large stock ; ; 50 Jer- 
sey, Guernsey springer and fresh cows; heifers. Charles 
Crafton, Staunton, Va. 








DOGS 
For Sale.—Registered White Collie pups. 
Jenkins, Oxford, = az : 
English St hipped on “approval. _ “HL. 
W. Chestnut, antl =. 
English Shepherds.—Book on care and training. 
Clever Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 





Lome 








Roofing.—Galvanized V-crimp roofing, meta) shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally acver- 
tised brands; Ru-ber-oid, Filex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Budd- Piper 


Write us for enero and samples. 
Roofing Co., Durham, Cc. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
om credit. tions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber School, Charlotte, N. C. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 
Sen Jose Scale.—Control seale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, i 
4. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 




















Wanted.—A good squirrel dog and two Beagle rab- 
bit dogs. Box 372, Smithfield, N. C. 


ap iunaeed Hunting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue. 
AW77, Herrick, Illinois. 





STRAW 


~ Good. "quality. Wheat Straw for am, 
f.o.b. Liberty, N. C. W. D. Staley 





$10 per ton 




















Fi edigreed Colli for sale. Males $10; 
souks’ strain Barred Rocks; permit P.C,-186. May vin $5. “THershel Birchett, Lebanon, ‘Tenn. 
Parks Coctatigs “pd. Bullets from cage direct from —— oa oobK Hounds, pedigreed Pit" Bull Servier 

; ts . 
Rustburg, Va. one —— Charies pediegeng Airedale F ce brood bitch cheap. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS - 
Certified - For Sale.—Pair coon opossum and skunk hounds, 
MeVei ed Rose Comb Red cockerels. Mrs, Claude four years old; blacktan and. bluetick; Soot $50 
eh, Fulton, Mo. anywhere, I pay express. B2aDi, 
eatowl Wroe aa a 7s Polk Miller’s famous book 
—esfow! Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. of dogs. Instructions ‘= te - Ry on 
TURKEY> breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages; illustrated. 
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6, April hatched, bred from 
a to $12.50; hens $7 
Rt. 2, Peachland, 
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t Brightwaters vigorous 


Wi 


breeding 
ro 


mountain bred Giant Bronze 
inners at big Southern shows. hibition 
stock, Farm, 


Write for free copy. Polk 
W. Broad 8t., Richmond, Va. 








TANNING 





Tet us tan oad ome > ree Pe. We also re- 
en and repair old Fur Tannery, Mineral, 





TIMBER 
Standing Timber at a sacrifice, 
H. A. Atkins, South Bost ton, Va. 
TOBACCO 
Guaranteed Homosy omespun Tobaceo.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe’ free. Pay 
postman. _United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tobacco, Cigars and Twist, Chewing, 5 





Close to station. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





po tomck Se 


a 
i 


. 5 pownds 75c. Pay when receiv- 
Union, C8, Paducah, "Ky. 


Ripere inte ree Soa 
ee ee May- 











$2,241 was Charles Hickey’s profit for months sell- 
ing Face-A-Lites, the new scientific all-metal glare 
shield. Makes glares from passing autos impossible. 
Write for territory proposition at once. Fuce-A-Lite 
Mfg. Co., M-84 Logan Building, Mitchell, 5S. D. 

Make steady money giving housewives free premiums. 
Representatives with us over 25 years. New plan with 
100 grocery products. Laudermilk made $25 one order. 
Strong, $32 in day, Richardson $75 week. Write Great 
Kastern Coffee & Tea Co., Dept. S-1281, St. Le Louis, Mo. 

No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly and up. 
No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales; 
unsold goods may be returned. We furnish you wit’ 
sample case, License and free samples for customers. 
Sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now! 
Federal Pure Food Co., R2307 Archer, Chicago. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


“ AUCTION . 


November 16-17, 19:27 I 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
H This is the second sale of O. G. Clark 


























& Company at Fond du Lac 
Ih 500 Choice Grades—Holsteins 


it and Guernseys 
50 Registered Holstein and 
Guernsey Bulls 
Foe ite ates eno om? Ss 
I springers will predominate in numbers. 
The sale will the merning of ae 
{{ 0 o'clock nd ill continue through the 
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Twenty complet ‘Christmas Stores 
in your Montgomery Ward Cataloguel 


You can visit twenty complete Christmas 
Stores by merely turning the pages of your 
Ward Catalogue. A jewelry store, a com- 
plete toy shop, a dry goods store, everything 
twenty complete Christmas Stores can offer 
is to be found in your Ward Catalogue. 

You can find gifts for every friend, every 
member of the family. You can choose at 
your leisure, and more important you can 
secure three gifts for the price of two else- 
where. Because— 


There are nod Christmas Profits 

in Montgomery Ward’s Prices 
Ward’s prices on Christmas goods are all- 
the-year-round prices. There are no Christ- 
mas profits added. You can buy your 
Christmas gifts at Ward’s at regular prices. 
Thus your Christmas savings are almost 
doubled if you use your Ward Catalogue 


for every Christmas gift. Ward’s Catalogue 
is a Christmas Gift Book. It is a dictionary 
answering every Christmas question of 
‘““What to Give.” Merely to study its 
pages, and to turn through the index will 
help you solve every Christmas problem. 

There are gifts for the children, a big 
assortment of Christmas toys, articles of 
jewelry, books, everything you can find 
anywhere for the boy or girl or infant. 

Everything a man uses or wears, every- 
thing a woman needs or wants, is offered at 
regular all-the-year-round prices. 


Remember Christmas is 

Just Around the Corner 
The days slip by quickly. Start today mak- 
ing your Christmas list. Order early. Take 
full advantage of the big savings Ward’s 
Catalogue offers you at Christmas time. 


Quality is especially important in a Christmas Gift. At Ward’s the a 
quality, the reliability of every article is absolutely guaranteed. a 
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